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in the late Parliament by his hostility to Mr. T. W. 
THE WEEK. Russell's views on the land question, and, rightly or 
— wrongly, he is regarded in Ireland as an advocate of 


The business of the House of 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS Commons during the week can 
AT HOME. hardly be described as important. 
We have had some desultory 
debating, but, except with regard to Ireland, it has 
not touched upon any matter of special interest. 
The Government have made it clear that they have 
as yet formed no programme of work for the future; 
and though they have made a concession to the Irish 
members by proposing, under certain circumstances, 
to renew Clause 13 of the Land Purchase Act of 
1891, they have not indicated their intentions as 
to any general measures of land reform or local 
government. On Tuesday the election of John Daly, 
the dynamiter, was declared void after a debate in 
which little that was new was said on either side. 
After this formality—for it was nothing more—had 
been got through, the Estimates were vigorously 
attacked ; but owing to the persistence of the Irish 
members, of whom Mr. Healy constituted himself for 
the moment the leader, the progress made was by no 
means so great as had been anticipated. 


PERHAPS the most marked feature of the Par- 
liamentary proceedings during the week has been 
the very prominent part taken in the discussions by 
Mr. Healy. It seems clear that Mr. Healy is resolved 
to assume the position of fighting leader of the 
Nationalist party. It is not the business of English- 
men to meddle with the internal arrangements of 
Irish parties, and we must, of course, leave the 
Nationalists to choose their own leader. But, so far 
as we are aware, they have already done this, and 
have selected Mr. Justin McCarthy. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is rather difficult to reconcile Mr. 
Healy’s line of action with the loyalty he owes to 
his party. We do not for a moment dispute the 
fact that in acuteness and debating power Mr. Healy 
is the most powerful man in his party. But these 
qualities seem in the eyes of his colleagues to be ac- 
companied by deficiencies which outweigh them. 
At any rate, Mr. Healy’s recent line of action is 
responsible for Mr. Sexton's withdrawal from active 
public life, and it has now caused, in addition, the 
resignation of Mr. Webb. 


A VERY bad impression has been made by the 
appointment of Mr. William Kenny as Solicitor- 
.General for Ireland. Mr. Kenny is at once a Catholic 
and a Liberal Unionist, but he is not a Liberal 
Unionist of a good type. He distinguished himself 








the most extreme rights of the landlords. It is 
difficult to see what can have induced Lord Salis- 
bury to give office to a gentleman of these ante- 
cedents. His inclusion in the Ministry has produced 
a very bad impression in Ireland, and might almost 
be resented as an affront by Mr. T. W. Russell. 





WE do not know more than the newspapers tell 
us of the meetings of a section of extreme Radical 
members which have been held at the House of 
Commons during the past week. The meetings have 
been very thinly attended, and some, at least, of 
those who have taken part in them have been men 
who were certainly not distinguished by their loyalty 
to the Government of 1892. We do not like to 
credit some of the stories told in the newspapers as 
to the object with which these gentlemen have been 
conferring together. Their desire for the recon- 
struction of the Liberal party and the re-formation 
of the National Liberal Federation is, no doubt, very 
commendable; but we venture to suggest that it 
would be better if this work were to be undertaken 
by men who are known to be loyal both to the 
party and to the Federation, rather than by men 
whose disloyalty is notorious. If it be true, as the 
Standard states, that the real object of this clique 
is to attack and damage Lord Rosebery, the Liberal 
party, we imagine, will know how to appraise at 
their true value men who are seeking to cover per- 
sonal grievances and ambitions under the guise of 
patriotism. In any case, it might have been thought 
that these were not the times in which even the most 
reckless of political adventurers would have thought 
it wise or becoming to attempt to create still further 
difficulties for the Liberal party. 


AN amusing sequel to the Derby election was 
revealed on Friday through the medium of the 
Daily News. The Conservative victory at Derby 
has so severely strained the resources of the local 
Conservative Association that its President, profit- 
ing by his double capacity as a political organiser 
and a member of “the trade,” has appealed to the 
latter body for subscriptions towards the de- 
ficiency, on the ground that this election, which con- 
tributed so greatly to the swing of the pendulum, 
has also raised the value very considerably of all 
public- house property. There have been other 
proofs of this fact—there was the case, obligingly 
mentioned by the Times some weeks ago, in which 
the vendors of a London public-house availed them- 
selves of Sir William Harcourt’s defeat to add £1,000 
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to the price, and got it—but the connection of Tory 
and publican has not yet been so emphatically 
avowed. And we should much like to know where 
the money went. It could not have been in bribery 
—of course not; it can hardly have been spent in 
election literature; and, as for treating, the publicans 
elsewhere were remarkably ready to stand treat 
themselves. 

It was officially announced on Monday that Lord 
Wolseley had been appointed to the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in succession to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. It was at the same time stated that the 
conditions of the new appointment had not yet been 
determined. Lord Wolseley, in fact, seems to have 
accepted something like a blank commission. It is 
to be hoped that full information as to the conditions 
under which the Commandership-in-Chief is in future 
to be held will be given to the public at the earliest 
possible date. In the meantime, it is satisfactory to re- 
cognise the fact that the Government have appointed 
a soldier of tried ability, bold initiative, and un- 
rivalled experience to the most important 
post in the British Army. It is quite true 
that Lord Wolseley has said some foolish 
things about Home Rule. Unfortunately, he 
has had no monopoly in this, and we imagine it 
would be difficult to find any man of equal position 
and capacity in the Army who has not erred in the 
same respect. Sir Redvers Buller, who was designated 
by the late Government for the post—and whose 
nomination was treated by ignorant Tory journalists 
as a Liberal job—is just as pronounced an opponent 
of Home Rule as Lord Wolseley. We believe, how- 
ever, that neither the one nor the other would allow 
his political opinions to interfere with his duties as a 
soldier. 





THE debate on the Foreign Office vote on Wednes- 
day afternoon covered a very wide field and touched 
on a number of matters of great importance without 
eliciting anything very novel or fresh. Mr. Bryceurged 
the desirability of publishing the Consular reports on 
Armenia—except those parts that are wholly un- 
publishable—and the rest of the debate on that 
subject was remarkable for the evidence it gave that 
the old Tory Turcophilism is gradually becoming 
restricted to Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett and Mr. T. 
G. Bowles. Nothing could be said as to the Mekong 
except that the Government means to maintain our 
claims, and to ensure safeguards for the continued 
autonomy and territorial integrity of Siam. 


But the largest portion of the debate was taken 


up with Egypt. Sir Charles Dilke’s protest against 
our continued occupation is, we are afraid, for the 
present a mere counsel of perfection. We cannot 
withdraw and leave our work incomplete, and Mr. 
Stanley's curious argument that we shall be able to 
go when we have access by rail to Uganda, and so 
can control the Soudan and Egypt from that basis, is 
hardly within the sphere of practical politics. That 
railway, indeed, is to be a sort of universal deus 
ex machina, destroying slavery even in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. Much was said about that institution in the 
latter island, in consequence, no doubt, of the very 
valuable report just issued by a special commissioner 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
Mr. Balfour had to admit that the railway would 
not affect the slaves on the clove plantations there to 
any great extent, but the debate will probably do 
some good in ventilating the problem. 


Tue International Co-operative Congress, which 
has been in session in London this week, has for 
its main object the creation of an international 
organisation to keep co-operators in various 
countries in touch with one another, and to dif- 
fuse intelligence as to the various improvements 
in and extensions of the principles of co-operation. 
Such an organisation will unquestionably be of 





great service—not least to our own distressed agri- 
culturists, and to that class of small fruit, dairy, 
and poultry farmers which the revolution now in 
progress is likely to cause to increase among 
us. On distributive co-operation to consumers, 
as Earl Grey indicated in his opening address, 
English co-operators may fairly claim to be the 
teachers of the world. But they have much to 
learn about the aid rendered to the dairy farmers 
of Denmark and of New York State by co-operative 
creameries—with which, as from time to time we 
have noticed in these columns, a promising beginning 
has been made in Ireland—and about those People’s 
Banks which have done so much for the small pro- 
ducer in Italy, Germany, and Belgium. Provided 
that these banks do not get their capital by an ex- 
tensive issue of small notes—a plan (we believe) 
advocated by some of their English champions, but 
not likely to be permitted by any country which 
retains its sanity as regards currency questions 
—they seem to form one of the most hopeful 
of the newer developments of co-operation. 
Productive co-operation has, of course, had a 
disappointing history—sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, as indeed it was at the Congress, from 
defective subordination of the workers to their 
officers, and sometimes because those officers have 
seceded and started rival enterprises for their own 
profit. Still the Co-operative Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace seems to indicate that the principle 
is extending in spite of the general depression of 
trade. 


THE promise of the Government to take up again 
next session the question of the Teaching University 
for London will probably stimulate the controversy 
as to the proposals of the Commission. It is to be 
hoped that in this case, as in that of Armenia, 
there will be no departure from the policy of Lord 
Rosebery’s Ministry, and no yielding to the clamour 
against the proposals of the Commission. The 
London graduates, who claim a right of veto on 
these proposals, can hardly be supposed fitter 
judges of educational questions than the Masters 
of Arts of Oxford and Cambridge. Yet the latter 
were given no opportunity of pronouncing on 
the reforms introduced at their Universities in 
1853 and in 1880. At present, moreover, the 
University of London is performing no Univer- 
sity function save that of conferring degrees and 
offering a certain—or, rather, in some cases a very 
uncertain—guidance to higher education. If a 
Teaching University is to be established inde- 
pendently of it—a point on which the opponents of 
the plan of the Commission are not agreed—the old 
institution will sink to a kind of Delegacy of Local 
Examinations, without the prestige derived by those 
useful institutions from their association with Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. And, as we have often pointed 
out, the ambiguity of the degrees of an improved 
and composite university will tell, if it tells at all 
either way, in favour of the survivals from the ante- 
reform era. 





THE agitation against the scheme of the Com- 
mission is, we understand, being actively aided by 
the professional crammers. This is the first time 
that useful but not exactly educational profession 
have taken an active part in public life. Their 
interest in the matter is obvious, and they have 
great facilities for reaching the provincial graduates. 
But their participation must be taken into account 
in estimating the value of that plébiscite (conducted 
through the post) of graduates on the scheme which 
Sir John Lubbock seems to contemplate. 





A TERRIBLE tragedy that would have enshrouded 
the holiday season in gloom was averted by a mere 
hair’s-breadth on Tuesday. The sinking of one of the 
Channel passenger steamers, the Seaford, running 
between Newhaven and Dieppe, after collision with 
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a French cargo-steamer, must be regarded as one of 
the most remarkable incidents in the story of the 
sea. Not that there was anything remarkable in the 
disaster itself. The vessels collided in a fog, and the 
loss of one of them was almost a matter of course. 
That which is wonderful in the story is that although 
a bare half-hour elapsed between the collision 
and the sinking of the Seaford in mid-Channel, not a 
single life was lost. No doubt this was largely due 
to the fact that the sea was perfectly smooth at the 
time, and that the French vessel was able to come 
close alongside the Seaford in order to take off her 
passengers and crew. But even this fact does not 
detract from the praise due to the officers and men 
of the Seaford for their conduct after the accident 
occurred. The whole story is in bright contrast to 
that terrible tragedy of the Elbe which darkened 
last winter. The captain of the Lyon, like the 
captain of the Seaford, showed courage and presence 
of mind at the moment of the catastrophe, and 
deserves to share in any praise that may be given to 
his English colleague. The number of persons saved 
was three hundred. 





THE railway race to Aberdeen has this week been 
intensified to a degree that has broken all previous 
records in the matter of continuous high speed. The 
Midland Railway wisely stands aloof, recognising 
that it is unduly handicapped by the gradients of 
its line between Settle and Carlisle, and that its real 
interests as regards the through tourist traffic from 
London lie for the most part in Derbyshire and in 
the Lakes. But on Tuesday night the West Coast 
express ran the entire distance from Euston to 
Aberdeen—540 miles—in 538 minutes, and so made 
arecord. Yet the East Coast train the next night 
accomplished their 523 miles in 520 minutes, with 
more stoppages—great importance is attached to 
this point, as it admits of a more frequent examina- 
tion of the wheels, and the substitution of a fresh 
engine “in the pink of condition ”’—and, moreover, 
with a heavier load, including a bogie sleeping-car. 
But their gradients are easier, while the West Coast 
line twice rises to many hundreds of feet above sea- 
level and descends in the interval nearly to sea-level 
again. On the following night, the West Coast train 
performed its 540 miles in 512 minutes, by far the 
fastest long run ever made. But the train was con- 
siderably reduced in size and weight. The East Coast 
people now intend to rest satisfied. Much is said of 
the danger of racing, but the essence of the feat is 
that the speed, though not much higher than that 
reached by other trains, is continuous as well as high. 
And during a railway race everyone concerned is on 
the alert. 





THERE is doubtless some force in Mr. John 
Burns’s plea for the health of the railway men, 
whom the performance subjects to a tremendous 
strain for short periods. Still, one is inclined to 
retort that Mr. Burns and his Socialist friends are 
rather too anxious to regularise us all. Man in a 
state of nature distinctly prefers to alternate in- 
tense activity with absolute inaction, and many 
races do so still. Besides, the period of strain is 
very short, and could be reduced one-half in the 
case of the drivers, on whom it tells most, by having 
two on each engine, each man taking an alternate 
spell. But it is quite possible that our machinery will 
eventually reach powers which cannot be fully used 
because the improvement in the human machine has 
not kept pace with them. 





THE earlier battles of the 
Franco-German war have been 
commemorated by the veterans of 
the victorious force with due decorum and good taste. 
Crowds of pilgrims have visited Weissenburg, 
Woerth, and the battlefields near Metz ; monuments 
have been inaugurated and wreaths deposited on 
the tombs of the German soldiers; but nothing 
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appears to have been said to wound the feelings 
of the vanquished. Nor have there been any of the 
awkward frontier incidents which were apprehended, 
and against which precautions had been taken. The 
French Government had requested the German 
authorities to prevent the veterans’ clubs from visit- 
ing any of the French battlefields in uniform; the 
German authorities had prohibited them from cross- 
ing the frontier, whether in uniform or in plain 
clothes. Notwithstanding this, a body of Germans 
visited Mars-la-Tour, which is on French territory, 
and were allowed to deposit the wreaths—divested, 
however, of the inscriptions—which they had brought 
with them, on the graves of their comrades. Even 
at Berlin the inauguration of the memorial to the 
first German Emperor was marked by much better 
taste than seems likely to be exhibited in the 
memorial itself. It is a pity that the celebration 
was, in the main, military ; that the virtues incul- 
cated by the Emperor in his speech were military 
rather than civil; and that the ceremony was rather 
an apotheosis of Wilhelm I. than a recognition of 
the sacrifices made by the German nation. That, 
however, was only to be expected in the present 
temper of the rulers of the German Empire; and it 
seems doubtful whether the commemoration of 
Sedan, for which great preparations are being made, 
will exhibit the same reserve as its predecessors. 





But though no friction has yet arisen from these 
celebrations, a certain amount of international appre- 
hension and of irritating language seems to be 
inevitable during the dead season. At the end of 
last week various English papers were enumerating 
the possible causes of a war with France. Mean- 
while M. Francois Deloncle was denouncing England 
to his constituents in the Basses-Alpes as vir- 
tually associated with the Triple Alliance, and 
as engaged in an attempt to detach France 
from Russia by promising her compensations in 
Morocco and Siam. But M. Deloncle reserved 
his most violent attacks for Italy. Signor Crispi, 
according to him, intends to dispatch a great expe- 
dition to Abyssinia in November next, and through 
the medium of certain English financial houses to 
entice French capitalfinto its support, and so neutral- 
ise French resistance. It is an ingenious idea, but 
one cannot help crediting the French investor with 
a desire for sounder investments than a new Italian 
loan to be spent on Erythrzan enterprise. And it 
is hardly advisable to exasperate a frontier popula- 
tion against its neighbours. 


A MORE substantial cause of friction between 
France and Italy has, however, been furnished by the 
notice given at the instance of the former Power on 
Saturday last to terminate the commercial treaty 
between Italy and Tunis, concluded some years 
before the virtual annexation of that country by 
France. Italian commerce with Tunis is not so large 
as that of France, but it appears to concern a larger 
number of people. Moreover, it is certain that the 
notice is only the prelude to a closer connection 
between Tunis and France. Even M. Léon Say has 
put aside his Free Trade principles for the moment 
to urge that the bond should be drawn closer 
between France and her latest North African de- 
pendency, even, if necessary, by a Protectionist 
tariff. And the fortress of Bizerta has always been 
regarded in Italy as a direct menace to that king- 
dom. Yet the Italian papers are calm. 





A LITTLE book has reached us 
which is of special value at the 
approach of autumn.  Vasari’s 
“Lives of Italian Painters,” selected 
and arranged by Havelock Ellis (Walter Scott), 
will prove a useful and very handy companion 
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coy housekeepers are in earnest in “wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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to travellers in Italy—especially to that large 
class of travellers which knows nothing, or next 
to nothing, about Italian painting, and has suffi- 
cient culture to desire to know a little. Mr. Ellis’s 
introduction will give them some useful generalisa- 
tions, easily apprehended, as to the chief charac- 
teristics of the great schools of painting; and 
some of his utterances, if they have read Ruskin, 
may startle them into that doubt which is the 
beginning of knowledge. Vasari’s Lives are quaint 
and interesting enough; and though Mr. Ellis com- 
plains of the defects of the translation he has here 
adapted, his revision reads pleasantly. Still, one 
would have imagined it easier to translate the whole 
afresh. The work is well worth reading. It is 
extremely handy in form, and not too severe even 
for the sightseer exhausted by a day’s hard labour. 


JUDGE WILLIAM STRONG, for ten years 
one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, was an 
eminent jurist who had helped to make history as a 
member of the Electoral Commission which “ counted 
in” Hayes as President.—Dr. J. S. Bristowe, F.R.S., 
was a well-known London physician, and the author 
of a number of standard medical works.—Dr. Peter 
Denny was the head of one of the great firms of ship- 
builders who have made the reputation of the Clyde. 
—M. Louis Terrier, Deputy for Dreux and Minister 
of Commerce under the Dupuy Cabinet, had been 
a prominent Protectionist and had taken an active 
part in Parisian journalism. 
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LIBERAL POLICY. 


prom slowly the veil is being lifted, and the 


real character of the new Ministry revealed. 
Having deliberately gone to the country without 
a® programme, though with a superabundance of 
promises, Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have 
secured the right to take their own time in making 
their policy clear. All that we know so far is that 
they seem anxious to tread as closely as possible 
in the footsteps of that Administration which it 
pleased the Duke of Argyll recently to denounce as 
“infamous.” It must surprise a good many worthy 
persons who really wrought themselves into a fine 
frenzy of what they imagined to be holy indignation 
during the recent election, to learn that, after all, the 
new Ministers are seizing every possible opportunity 
of “saying ditto” to their predecessors. The Prime 
Minister has told us in plain language that he 
accepts the policy of Lord Rosebery with regard to 
Armenia, and that he intends to do his utmost to 
carry that policy into effect. Mr. Chamberlain, with 
a sigh over the vanished hopes of Birmingham, has 
said almost the same thing regarding the policy of 
Lord Ripon in reference to Swaziland. Mr. Balfour 
has found himself no better able than Sir William 
Harcourt to discover an immediate remedy for agri- 
cultural distress; and he seems inclined to borrow 
Mr. John Morley’s policy with regard to the Irish 
land question. We are, of course, under no delusions. 
The Tory Ministry will, in the end, adopt and carry 
out a Tory policy, and we are much mistaken if it 
does not prove to be one that the majority of the 
electors will detest. But for the moment it is evident 
that the new Government has found that there are 
many matters with regard to which it cannot do 
better than tread in the footsteps of that which it 
has supplanted, and up to this point the chief varia- 
tion in policy between the two Administrations is 
that the Tories propose to spend seventy thousand 
pounds more on cordite than their predecessors— 
seventy thousand pounds which will most certainly 





be wasted. Liberals whose nerves may have been 
shaken by the recent débdcle, will take some comfort 
from this fact. After all, despite the wild pulpiteer- 
ing of the Tory clergy, they cannot have been so 
completely in the wrong when their successors are 
carefully carrying out their policy on many most 
important questions. 

So far, therefore, it is rather difficult for the 
Opposition to assume its proper part and to oppose 
the proceedings of the new Ministers. No doubt 
something will have to be said about Chitral; but 
even on that question we must wait for the explana- 
tions of Lord George Hamilton before we pronounce 
judgment upon the policy of the Government. Yet, 
as we have said already, there is no room for any 
illusions as to the ultimate character of the Ministerial 
policy. For the present our new rulers are on their 
good behaviour, and they have found that they can- 
not reverse the policy of Lord Rosebery and his 
colleagues without doing grave injury to the national 
interests. But by-and-by the ineradicable leaven of 
Toryism will make itself felt on the Treasury Bench, 
and we shall see measures proposed and a policy 
adopted with which no Liberal can have even a 
shadow of sympathy. Pending the moment when 
the real spirit of the triumphant party is revealed 
the duty of Liberals is plain. It is their business to 
keep the faith. For generations past they have 
been the guardians of the principles which history 
identifies with the cause of national progress. The 
will have to make it clear to the world that those 
principles are still held securely in their keeping, 
and that at the proper moment they will again fight 
for them as stoutly as they ever fought for them in 
the past. There is, happily, no question now of any 
cut-and-dried formula like the Newcastle Programme 
to fetter us in the fight. But if the programme is 
gone, the principles on which it was founded remain. 
Some curiously ignorant critics have regarded the 
denunciation of the programme as being equivalent 
to a recantation of the Liberal creed. No blunder 
could be more ridiculous or gratuitous. The prin- 
ciples of the Liberal party to-day are, in all respects, 
the principles it has held for years past. It does 
not mean to turn its back upon the cause of Ireland, 
or to waver in its determination to secure for 
Irishmen the justice which has so long been denied 
to them. It will certainly not relax its efforts to 
secure religious freedom and equality in Wales and 
Scotland because for the moment it has suffered 
defeat in the ballot boxes. Nor will it join hands 
with the clergy and the publicans, and turn aside 
from the work of licensing reform, because in the 
late battle the clergy and publicans proved too 
strong for it. The friends of temperance need have 
no fear that they are about to be deserted by their 
political allies. Local Veto, it is true, has been 
decisively condemned; but the great principle of the 
popular control of our licensing system still remains 
to be fought for and secured. As for that social 
legislation about which we have heard so much 
from some of the Tory candidates and members, 
there is no need to say that Liberal sympathy 
with it has undergone no change. On the contrary, 
that sympathy is likely to be more general and more 
pronounced now that it has been made clear that 
there is not the slightest danger of the conversion 
of the English electors to any crude and mischievous 
system of Socialism. On this subject Liberals are, 
happily, able to point to something better than mere 
words—to the acts of the late Administration. 
When the time comes for them again to hold office, 
it will be their business to carry forward the work 
which was done so well by Mr. Asquith and many of 
his colleagues in the Government that has just 
fallen. 
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—_—_ 


It is well to state these facts plainly and clearly, 
because some of our opponents have mistaken our 
frank acknowiedgment of the tactical errors that 
the Liberal party committed in the last Parliament 
for a formal renunciation of the old Liberal creed. 
So far is this from being an accurate interpretation 
of the prevailing sentiments of Liberals, that we 
believe there never was a moment when Liberal 
principles were more firmly held by the party than 
at present. A man must suffer for a cause before it 
becomes really dear to him,and we who have suffered in 
the great cause of freedom and progress in the recent 
battle can only for that reason cling more closely and 
passionately to it. Even now, in the darkest hour of 
our fortunes, we have all but an exact moiety of the 
nation on our side. We should be cravens, indeed, 
if we were to doubt of our ultimate success, even if 
we were not encouraged by the spectacle now pre- 
sented to us of a triumphant Tory Government 
meekly assimilating the policy of its despised prede- 
cessors. But whilst we wait for the moment when 
we shall again be called upon to take the field in 
defence of a cause that we regard as the noblest in 
which any political party can engage, we have a 
work to do within our own ranks, That is the work 
of reorganisation and reconstruction. There is no 
need for hurried action in this matter. We have 
years before us in which to carry out those internal 
reforms which everybody admits to be necessary, 
and hasty measures now will only mean loss and 
delay afterwards. But whilst we can have no par- 
ticular sympathy with the gentlemen who have been 
meeting in Committee rooms of the House of Com- 
mons during the last few days to pass resolutions on 
this subject, we feel as strongly as they do that 
there are many points connected with our organisa- 
tion, and especially with the state of the National 
Liberal Federation, that call for serious consideration ; 
and we trust that when the heat of the battle has 
passed away, the party will set itself soberly and 
deliberately to the task of devising and carrying 
into execution the internal reforms which our defeat 
has shown to be necessary. 








THE COMMANDERSHIP-IN-CHIEF, 


—_—-_~o— 


W* suppose that it is useless to expect gratitude 
: in politics, but even the most Pecksniffian of 
Liberal Unionists might feel that the late Liberal 
Government had established a claim to the good- 
will of the country by its action with respect to 
the Commandership-in-Chief. Everybody now ad- 
mits that the continuance of the Duke of Cambridge 
at the head of the army had long been both a 
public scandal and a public danger. Yet it was left 
tor a few Liberal newspapers and for the Liberal 
Government to deal with this great evil, unaided by 
the opinions of those who profess to enjoy something 
like a monopoly of patriotism and public spirit. It 
is true that when Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had grasped their nettle and 
uprooted it, some Unionist journals with belated 
zeal frowned upon the futile attempts of the Duke 
of Cambridge to recover his lost position. The 
public has nothing for which to be grateful to those 
newspapers. Even the cynical indifference to public 
opinion and the national interests which Lord 
Salisbury occasionally shows, would have been un- 
equal to the task of reinstating the Commander- 
in-Chief. The greatest military reform of our time 
was accomplished on that fatefal afternoon on which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman announced the 
resignation of the Duke hardly an hour before he 


himself fell a victim to a Parliamentary vote; and 
it was accomplished entirely by the courage and 
wisdom of a Government at which the “ patriots” of 
to-day profess to mock. For years the ludicrous 
character of the military organisation, which had 
for the keystone of its arch the Duke of Cambridge, 
has been painfully apparent not only to English- 
men but to the world at large. The one defence 
offered for its continued existence was founded upoa 
a recorded saying of the Duke of Wellingtou—the 
advice he gave to the Queen never to allow the army 
to pass from the control of her own family. The 
saying was strikingly illustrative of the less estimable 
side of the Great Duke’s character. He was an 
admirable soldier, but an execrable politician. His 
mind was filled with a strange and discreditable 
mistrust of the people for whom he had fought 
so well on many a field of battle. He had come 
to look upon the army as an instrument not of 
defence against our foreign foes, but of offence 
against the mass of the nation. Alarmed by the 
revolutionary outbreaks on the Continent in 1848, 
he believed that the throne of Great Britain would 
not continue to stand unless it were supported by 
the bayonets of the soldiers. It was, as we all 
know, a delusion. Nobody now dreams of associating 
the increased stability of the throne with the 
improved condition of the army, and not even the 
most reactionary of English statesmen would now 
think of repeating the Duke of Wellington’s saying 
with regard to the Commandership-in-Chief. 

The radical fault of the old arrangement did 
not lie with the Duke of Cambridge, but with the 
system. It was not merely the fact that he was 
a Royal Duke that made his tenure of office a public 
danger. We can conceive a Royal Duke having 
command of the army without any injury being 
thereby done to the national interests. But no man 
could possibly discharge with efficiency the over- 
whelming duties which were nominally imposed 
upon the Duke of Cambridge. He was the centre 
and source of everything—in name at least. Not 
a regiment could be moved, or a waggon purchased, 
or a gun fired, without his leave. Centralisation 
run mad are the only words which adequately 
describe the system of which he was the repre- 
sentative. The system would have broken down 
altogether if any attempt had been made to work it 
rigidly. We imagine that in the end the Duke 
of Cambridge was satisfied so long as the patronage 
was left to him, and he could feel that he had 
at any moment the power of interfering at his 
own pleasure with anybody. Yet though he did 
what he could to enable an absurd and impossible 
system to work, he could not get over its radical 
vices. Thus, whilst the organisation of all foreign 
armies has been advancing by leaps and bounds, the 
army reformers of Great Britain have been hampered 
at every step; and there has been an absolutely 
insuperable obstacle to the introduction of those 
measures of economy which are the essential pre- 
liminaries to any real reform. Now the Gordian 
knot has been cut, and we can look forward with 
hope and confidence to the future of our army. 
It can never be a big army as big armies are 
reckoned nowadays; but it can be a great army, 
all the same. The men of whom it is composed will 
bear any comparison with their rivals of other forces 
to which they may be subjected; all that is needed 
to convert them into an army equal to any demand 
that may be made upon it as the second line of 
the national defence, is that improved organisation 
and equipment which could not be secured whilst 
the old system of the Commandership-in-Chief re- 
mained in force. 





The selection of Lord Wolseley as the Duke of 
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Cambridge’s successor has met with general ap- 


proval. It is known, of course, that the late 
Government had meant to appoint Sir Redvers Buller 
to the office. Such an appointment would have had 
much to commend it, for Sir Redvers is probably the 
most thoroughgoing and fearless reformer now oc- 
cupying a position of prominence in the Service. But 
after all, he is a younger man than Lord Wolseley, 
and cannot boast of the distinction which the new 
Commander-in-Chief can justly claim. The only 
other possible claimant to the post was Lord 
Roberts, and for many different reasons Lord 
Roberts’s appointment would have been a great 
misfortune. That he is one of the bravest of soldiers 
we admit most willingly, nor can any subject of the 
Queen fail to regard with pride the hero of such 
a feat as the march to Candahar. But Lord Roberts 
has never shown the intellectual breadth that has 
been displayed by Lord Wolseley, nor has he had 
the opportunity of studying the science of war any- 
where but in India. It is clear, then, that Ministers 
have made an excellent choice in the selection of 
Lord Wolseley. He may not be such a soldier 
as Wellington or Marlborough ; but he has, at least, 
proved himself to be a man who could do exceedingly 
well all that he was asked todo. He has breathed 
into our whole army a new spirit of life; he has 
taught our officers that brain as well as muscle 
is part of the necessary equipment of a soldier, 
and he has shown that whilst he knows, as well 
as any man, the need for system and organisation 
in military affairs, he is the sworn foe of red-tape. 
These are great virtues, and they inspire us with 
high hopes of his success in the exalted position 
in which he is about to be placed. The one point 
upon which we could wish to have some fuller 
assurance with regard to Lord Wolseley is as to his 
appreciation of the part that the navy must play 
in any future war. Happily, under the new system 
which has been made possible by the change in 
the Commandership-in-Chief, the intelligent co- 
operation of the army and navy will be secured; 
but we should have been glad if, in his many 
utterances upon military affairs, Lord Wolseley had 
made it clear that he recognised the fact that 
in defence of an insular Power the navy, rather than 
the army, must ever be regarded as supreme. With 
this single exception, he seems to us to have every 
qualification that is needed for the command-in-chief 
of the British Army. 








THE BUOYANCY OF THE IRISH. 





Wat English Liberals are still speculating 
on the causes of their defeat, the Irish are 
fighting as if they had never been beaten. Internal 
differences may make their onslaught less effective, 
but nothing can prevent them coming on. The 
foreign observer, watching the House of Commons 
and comparing it with that of 1892-5, would be 
inclined to believe, from the demeanour of the 
Irish members, that they occupied a stronger 
position now than they did then. They come back to 
a House of Commons wherein the vast majority are 
pledged, not merely against Home Rule, but against 
allowing Ireland or its grievances to stand in the 
way of English “social reform.” They proceed 


immediately to give Ireland the first place in the 
debates on the Address, and to make the Irish 
debate the one which is most interesting to English 
readers, and therefore most fully reported in the 
English papers. One section wins from the Govern- 
ment a promise that the only Bill of the short 
session, other than merely formal Bills and the 








Appropriation Bill, shall be a Bill for the Reliet 
of the Irish Evicted Tenants. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
practically promises that the Irish Land Bill 
shall be the first Bill of next session. There 
are hints about light railways and other 
public works. Mr. Balfour promises to con- 
sider the necessity of an Irish Education Bill 
also for next Session. Ireland is almost the only 
subject talked about in Supply, except when Irish 
members, for their own relief, seek change of scene 
by discussing slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba. The 
English Conservatives who perhaps believed that, 
because [Ireland allowed the Liberals to spend two 
Sessions on the Newcastle Programme in the hope 
of thereby strengthening the electoral chances of 
Home Rule, Ireland no longer effectively blocked 
the way must already be undeceived. Some of 
them may be beginning to reflect with Lord Rose- 
bery that inasmuch as we shall never be able to 
understand the Irish it would be better to allow 
them to rule themselves. 

Those few Englishmen who have really tried to 
understand Ireland will not be surprised at the new 
development. The buoyancy of the Irish is one of 
the great facts of their history. The Normans over- 
ran the country. In England the Normans re- 
mained in all essentials foreigners for three genera- 
tions after the Conquest; in Ireland the second 
generation became more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves. Law had no effect in putting down the 
habits and customs of the Irishman. For two cen- 
turies under Tudor, Stuart, Cromwellian, and William- 
ite continuous efforts are made to Anglicise Ireland. 
Mary harries and settles Offaly and Leix; Elizabeth 
harries and settles Munster ; James, Ulster; Strafford 
is busy undoing the new titles of the Connaught 
proprietors, hoping to Anglicise the West even at 
the moment when he is preparing to use [Irish 
soldiers against the Scotch and English Protestants. 
Cromwell makes a cyclopean effort by slaughter and 
banishment and slavery to drive the Celt out. 
Charles Il. admits, in the vast majority of cases, 
the titles of the new Cromwellian owners, though 
most of them at the Restoration had been only 
three years in possession. The policy of James was 
different, but it was followed by the exile of all the 
fighting men after the treaty of Limerick, and by the 
penal laws to grind down the remnant of the Irishry. 
During thesecenturiesof almost continuous policy the 
Irish lost their chiefs and all who had been trained 
to govern; they lost their land, which was the only 
means of independent subsistence ; their religion 
was deprived of its churches, its endowments, and 
its seats of learning, and was finally proscribed; the 
mere common people were slaughtered and starved 
until at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
there cannot have been more than a million Celtic 
Irishmen left in Ireland, and they the pitiable 
remnant of a race. There were fewer Irish 
Catholics left in the British Isles than there were 
Huguenots in France before the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and there seemed to be no reason 
on the face of things why the Irish type of religion 
and character should not be ground out as com- 
pletely as the Moors were in Spain. 

wee Bo two centuries which have elapsed 
since the Williamite Settlement, legal and economic 
causes have pressed even more hardly on the Celt 
than the sword of Cromwell. They crept back to 
the land as tenants, but the landowners were 
allowed to confiscate their improvements. They 
worked their way into the woollen trade, but 
England suppressed it. They were succeeding 
in the linen trade when the industrial revolution 
came and gave the advantage to the districts 
where coal is cheap. They multiplied on the 
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rough plenty supplied by the potato, but the 
famine came and the clearances, and the millions 
were scattered to the four corners of the earth. 
The law had prevented them from acquiring any 
decent average of education, and had deprived 
them of leaders of hereditary training in politics. 
For centuries all the active-minded Irishmen— 
the men who in other countries come to the 
top—had left Ireland, because there was no other 
country in which they had so little hope of 
success. No people seemed less fitted to win 
a proportionate share in the victories of demo- 
cracy. Yet time after time—as sure as the tides— 
the waves of national feeling came forward. The 
odds always seemed to be against the Irish, and 
as a matter of fact they never actually won, but 
each tide they have gone nearer winning, and made it 
the more certain they must win intheend. England 
can conquer them, but she cannot hold them, and 
when Mitchell called his book “The Last Conquest 
of Ireland—Perhaps,” he was giving sarcastic ex- 
pression to one of the bottom facts of history. 

A national spirit which has survived such vicis- 
situdes cannot be permanently put down. It might, 
of course, happen that if Irishmen were entirely 
driven out of Ireland they would become, like the 
Jews, a nation without a home; but they would not 
on that account be the less dangerous to England. 
Some Unionists hope to kill them by cutting down 
their Parliamentary representation, but never was 
there a more vain hope. Parliamentary represen- 
tation is one of the least essential manifestations 
of Irish Nationality. We go farther and say that 
by inducing the Irish to set their hearts on a form 
of Parliamentary government such as that which 
was proposed to be given by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, 
the Liberal party has gone nearer to conquering 
—to Anglicising—lIreland than Cromwell or Wil- 
liam ever went. The English Parliament in 
Ireland was the only English institution which 
these persistent Nationalists ever tolerated or 
assimilated. A hundred years ago there seemed 
a possibility of toning down the hostile develop- 
ments of Irish feeling by gradually drawing them 
into that Dublin Parliament, but Pitt and Castle- 
reagh preferred other methods. To-day there is a 
chance of making such a racial compromise as may 
procure the satisfaction of Irish particularism by 
granting a subordinate Parliament in Dublin while 
retaining Irishmen as part of our imperial system. 
If the chance is not taken, it is not for us to 
attempt to forecast the future. Prophecy is always 
a dangerous business, and it is especially difficult to 
forecast the events of the next day or the next year 
in a country like Ireland or France. But if there 
is anything at all to be learnt from history—if there 
is any possibility of arguing as to the future from 
the experience of the past—one can with fair assur- 
ance say how Ireland will stand twenty years hence. 
The Irish can be knocked under water, but they 
cannot be sunk, and in this sense Mr. Healy could 
rightly claim to speak for the permanent forces of 
a nation. 








THE LATEST EASTERN QUESTION. 





HE news received from China this week makes 

it tolerably certain that the Great Powers, or 
those of them who are specially concerned with 
China, will soon have another Eastern Question on 
their hands. Happily, it will be more easily soluble ; 
and it will compel some attempt at solution by a 
Europe .more united than Europe can ever be in 
dealing with the Porte. Chinese problems can still 
be handled without more than a bare chance of 





ee 





precipitating a European explosion; and Chinese 
diplomacy, though it resembles that of the Porte in 
its power of delay and evasion, is happily even more 
open toconviction by a demonstration of physical force. 
The Chinese Government a fortnight ago was to all 
appearance in a compliant mood. Since then, its 
fears have apparently abated, and it has become 
openly insolent. The English and American consuls, 
who started last week to inquire into the outrages 
committed at Kucheng, have been treated on their 
arrival with undisguised contempt. They have 
been excluded from the inquiry—primarily, of course, 
by the local authorities, but seemingly with the 
approval of the central government—their Chinese 
military escort has taken to pillage, and their 
position is not only difficult but probably ex- 
tremely unsafe. Moreover, their exclusion makes 
it clear that the inquiry will be a farce. Doubtless, 
if enough diplomatic pressure is applied to the 
Central Government a certain number of culprits 
will be beheaded in the presence of emissaries from 
the British and American legations, and amid sur- 
roundings (as after the Tientsin massacre) which 
convert them into popular heroes and martyrs—so 
far, at least, as a Chinese is capable of the conception 
of martyrdom. But it is practically certain that 
these will not be the real culprits. The local au- 
thorities and the Vegetarian leaders will escape 
unharmed. And the fresh outrage on an American 
mission station in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the port of Fuchau shows that the insolence of the 
Government has infected the populace. 

Happily, while Chinese diplomacy is amenable to 
pressure, Chinese armed resistance is easily paralysed 
by fear. Chinese statesmen, from Li Hung Chang 
downwards, though insolent enough when danger is 
remote, are submissive, not to say craven, before 
force majeure. The interior of the province of Fo- 
kien is naturally not accessible to the argument 
most effective with a Chinese mob. The gunboat, 
the use of which is so fiercely denounced by some 
English critics of mission work, cannot probably get 
much farther up the Min river than Fuchau. But 
it ought to be possible to repair the error committed 
at the outset and to send a force of sailors and 
marines up country to support the consuls. Unless 
the latter are present at the inquiry it may be safely 
predicted that it will be a farce. 

Of course, something must be allowed for the 
real inability of the Chinese central Government. 
The southern provinces, which served as a recruiting 
ground for the Taiping rebellion, have, it is believed, 
for some time been in a state of virtual anarchy. 
The Chinese Government really changed its tone 
simply to conceal its own inability to act. If so, 
we can surely help it to action. It might be possible 
to induce—by forcible arguments—the Chinese 
Government to use foreign aid for the purpose of 
restoring and maintaining order. At any rate, we 
cannot treat China as we habitually have treated 
Turkey, as one of the family of nations. The 
methods of more civilised diplomacy do not apply 
with her. Nothing but promptitude and emphasis 
in the exhibition of physical force can penetrate the 
armour of conceit with which her people are pro- 
tected. This is not a case for acting alone. It is 
a case for joint action with France and Germany, 
with Russia, and with the United States—most of 
all with the last. 

Indeed, Lord Salisbury has now a chance, such as 
is vouchsafed but rarely to any statesman, to repair 
two of the errors of his earlier years. He is redeem- 
ing one error in reference to Armenia. His share in 
the Berlin Treaty and the Cyprus Convention makes 
him the man most responsible (among the —~ for 
the illusory guarantees which have prolonged the 
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sufferings of the Armenians for seventeen years more. 
He showed last week that he was ready to fill up 
the gaps in that work which nominally improved the 
lot of the Christians of Turkey. And as Lord 
Robert Cecil he did, if rumour is to be believed, as 
much as any one man to exacerbate by his pen the 
feeling between England and the American Union 
during the War of Secession. Let him now take 
steps to initiate the Anglo-American understanding 
which has so often been advocated in these pages ; 
and let its first work be a further advance in the 
opening-up of China. The Chinese Government 
will be wise to accept foreign aid in the restoration 
of order, if only to save itself. The other Powers 
would unquestionably back us up. Germany has 
interests in China capable of becoming far more 
profitable than any in Africa, and is extremely 
anxious to extend them. France has her eye on 
the southern provinces, and has special missionary 
interests to safeguard. A Family Council of the 
Nations could without much difficulty sentence 
China to tutelage. But it is to be hoped that that 
necessity may not arise yet. A partition of China 
is a contingency remote indeed, but not impossible, 
and events like the recent massacre tend to bring it 
within the horizon. The administration of China by 
Europeans—Mr. Curzon’s hope—is not likely to 
come without a war. Even a native gendarmerie, 
with European ofticers, though it would considerably 
enrich the central Government by keeping order, 
is hardly probable yet. But all these things may 
come sooner than we expect unless the central 
Government shows itself at least moderately ready 
to respond to the just demands of European Powers. 
feanwhile it is as well for the adversaries of mis- 
sions to remember that missionaries are entitled to 
protection specifically as missionaries by the Treaty 
of Tientsin, and independently of that as citizens 
of Western countries; and that the attacks on 
missionary work, backed by misquotations of Scrip- 
ture, with which they themselves are enlivening the 
silly season, are extremely likely to encourage the 
Chinese Government in its present attitude. 








THE COBDEN CLUB. 





N these days of Tory reaction, when a great 

majority of the House of Commons are threaten- 
ing that they will use their power to undo the work 
of their predecessors, and to remodel for their own 
advantage the principles of education and finance, 
it is comforting to think that there exists a body like 
the Cobden Club, with the authority to protest, and 
the eloquence to make its protest heard, against any 
infraction of the policy on which the trade of England 
rests. “If those whose business it is to lead and 
advise the people,” said Mr. Bright in his latter days, 
‘will speak thetruth tothem, all will go well,” and the 
Cobden Club acts on this maxim with an uncom- 
promising vigour which commands respect. Lord 
Farrer, who appeared as spokesman at the annual 
general meeting of the Club last week, did not fail to 
remind his hearers of the duty incumbent upon them 
to act as the watch-dogs of economic truth. He 
recalled with timely wisdom the resolution in favour 
of Fair Trade actually carried at Oxford by Colonel 
Howard Vincent, and endorsed by a very large 
number of unthinking Tories. He recalled Lord 
Salisbury’s repeated indiscretions on this subject, 
and the encouragement given by the Conservative 
leader to heresies of this kind in the past. He 
warned the Club against the tendency of the 
Foreign Office to make light of Free Trade prin- 





ciples when engaged in tariff negotiations. It 


is very tempting, he argued, to ambassadors and 
officials, when asked to make commercial treaties 
on behalf of this country, to answer, “ We have no 
weapons in our hands. Have some duties that you 
can take off, and then we shall be able to make better 
bargains.” He dwelt on the danger of listening too 
readily to the outcry against alien immigration, an 
evil—so far as it is an evil—of inconsiderable im- 
portance, affecting only a small part of the labour 
market here, and an evil far outbalanced by the gain 
resulting from that freedom of emigration and immi- 
gration which we have always upheld in principle 
and practice, and by which we, of all countries, have 
profited the most. 

Lord Farrer rendered a public service in pointing 
out the necessity of watchfulness at a moment when 
a Government has succeeded to power whose leaders 
and followers have too often coquetted with these 
questions, the bearings of which it is possible that 
some of them imperfectly understand. But there 
was one other note of warning in his speech, not 
suggested by party manceuvres, which is worthy of 
consideration, and none the less because he finally 
dismissed the subject with an easy mind. He re- 
minded us that there was a constant tendency on 
the part of capitalist producers in this country to 
try to get protection for themselves, and he suggested 
that trade union leaders might some day, upon their 
side, ask for protection too, and endeavour to control 
all the means of production in the interests of the work- 
ing man. If they did that, and found that they were 
met by foreign competition, it would then be natural 
for them to say, “ Very well, if foreign importations 
impede us in getting what we think to be fair terms 
as workmen, we must stop these foreign import- 
ations.” The result of such a combined attack 
from capitalists and trade unions might be fatal 
to the policy of Free Trade. But, after raising the 
spectre, Lord Farrer conjured it away. He drew 
consolation from the thought that English working 
men were disinclined to follow leaders who com- 
mitted them to extreme or tyrannical proposals. 
And while we may not draw quite the same con- 
clusions as Lord Farrer from the Norwich Congress 
or from the General Election, we are as confident as 
he that, if the Cobden Club will act fearlessly on 
Mr. Bright’s maxim, and tell the truth without pre- 
judice on economic questions, the working men and 
the trade-union leaders will gladly listen to any 
teaching they can get. 

But although it thus insisted on the possibility 
of danger, Lord Farrer’s address was hopeful and 
encouraging in tone. At home he was able to re- 
joice that heresies were not making way. For the 
United States he predicted, if once the currency 
difficulties could be disposed of, a new period of 
prosperity, in which there would probably be an 
inclination to modify still further the prohibitive 
tariffs which had only damaged American trade. In 
the Australian Colonies, “the great centres of Pro- 
tection,” he discerned a movement in the same 
direction, arguing, perhaps more hopefully than 
convincingly, that the failure of Protection to 
save Australia from extreme depression must tell 
finally in favour of Free Trade. And when he came 
to consider the resolution recently passed at the 
Ottawa Conference in favour of a Customs Union 
between Great Britain and her Colonies, Lord Farrer 
was equally confident and staunch. He did not, it 
is true, deal with the larger political aspects of the 
question, with the value which such a union might have 
in linking together our Colonial Empire, which had 
caused some who would not readily sanction economic 
heresy to view that proposal with a kindly eye. 
He confined himself to the financial question, 
and reiterated the principles which Lord Ripon 
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has laid down. Freedom, he argued truly, is 
greater than Free Trade. Great Britain will 
leave her self-governing Colonies free to make 
their own commercial arrangements with each other, 
and will not force her Free Trade policy upon them. 
But, on the other hand, she will not abandon her 
own Free Trade policy to obtain preferential treat- 
ment from her Colonies; and therefore, if Imperial 
unity is to be strengthened by commercial arrange- 
ments, these arrangements must be in the interests 
of Free Trade, and not of Protection, and must 
take the form of reducing protective duties in the 
Colonies, and not that of imposing differential 
duties in Great Britain. The language of Lord 
Ripon’s despatches is loyal enough to the Free 
Trade doctrine to satisfy even the Cobden Club. 
That Club will add to its political service if it takes 
to heart the timely warnings of Lord Farrer, and 
spares no effort to confirm Lord Ripon’s successors 
in their somewhat uncertain allegiance to Free 


Trade. 


FINANCE, 


— oe 


RADE is undoubtedly improving. The Board of 
Trade returns for last month were encouraging, 

and all the reports from the leading districts are 
still more hopeful. The prices of several commo- 
dities, too, are rising. There has been a very great 
improvement in the woollen trade, for example, and 
now there is great activity in the copper trade, and 
hopes are entertained that a more prosperous time 
is setting in. In both North and South America 
likewise there are decided signs of improvement. In 
the United States there would be much to give 
ground for hope were it not that the currency 
muddle is as great as ever. Gold is being withdrawn 
from the Treasury; the Treasury reserve is main- 
tained only because the loan syndicate is paying in 
gold far in excess of what it undertook to pay. It 
has, in fact, paid already over a million and a half 
sterling more than it undertook to supply when the 
loan contract was concluded. In other words, the 
Treasury since February last has required about 
14 millions sterling in order to keep 20 millions 
sterling of reserve. And yet gold is being with- 
drawn, and probably will be withdrawn, so largely 
that the syndicate will be unable to offer serious 
opposition. While this goes on the improvement in 
trade must be precarious. If there were to be a 
revival of apprehension, for instance, the improve- 
ment would probably stop; indeed, the banks might 
be unable either to lend or discount. But, apart 
from the currency troubles, there is clear evidence that 
trade is better than it was. In South America the evi- 
dence is more satisfactory, and especially there is proof 
in Argentina that the long depression is at last 
drawing to a close. It has been a very trying 
period of five years since the great crash, but it 
would seem that at last the worst is over. While 
trade is thus improving, the spirit of enterprise is 
awakening once more. Numbers of new companies 
are being formed—unfortunately, many of them are 
little deserving of support—and the spirit of specula- 
tion is growing even more reckless still. Though we 
are in the very midst of what is usually the dullest 
season of the whole year, business is wonderfully 
active on the Stock Exchange, and prices are sur- 
prisingly high. There is little doubt apparently 
that the gambling in the mining market is largely 
due to Continental influences. The French seem to 
be buying as actively as ever, and the Germans and 
Austrians are buying far more actively. There is 
wild buying at home likewise; but the home buying 
is, to a very large extent, stimulated by the 
Continental buying. Comparatively little is doing 
in other departments, though for the time of 
year there is wonderful activity. In brief, the 
other departments are slack if compared with 











the mining market, but if compared with an 
ordinary August, they are surprisingly well sup- 
ported. 

The India Council continues to sell its bills ex- 
ceedingly well. It offered for public tender on 
Wednesday 50 lakhs of rupees, and sold the whole 
amount at ls. I}d. per rupee. In fact, the applica- 
tions were for about five times as much as was 
offered. The surprising thing is that trade is very 
dull all over India ; that the rates of interest and dis- 
count are very low; that, in short, there is very little 
demand for money. The puzzle, therefore, is why 
the exchange banks Wednesday after Wednesday 
buy such large amounts from the India Council, in 
order to have at their disposal in India large sums 
of money which, as they themselves allege, cannot be 
employed profitably—or, at all events, with much 
profit—in any partofIndia. Whatever the answer 
may-be, it is certain that the drafts are bought, and 
bought at much higher prices than anyone would 
have thought probable a little while ago. Perhaps 
the real explanation is that the banks are con- 
vinced that by-and-by both China and Japan 
will begin to buy silver on a very large scale; that 
when they do so the price of silver will rise very 
high; and that the banks, therefore, think it ex- 
pedient to provide themselves with large surplus 
funds while they can borrow in London very cheaply, 
and while they can buy also at much lower prices than 
they expect will rule before very long. It is a kind 
of speculation, no doubt; but it is a speculation that 
is natural under all the circumstances. Meantime, 
neither India nor China is buying silver, or, at all 
events, is buying no considerable amounts, and the 
silver market remains very slack. In the London 
market the rates of interest and discount have again 
fallen off. Bankers are complaining that they can- 
not employ their money profitably ; that, in short, 
banking is a most unprofitable business just now, 
and that to all appearance it is likely to be un- 
profitable for a considerable time to come. There 
is no doubt that bankers are right in a sense. The 
rates of interest and discount are exceedingly low, 
and mere lending and discounting, therefore, do not 
yield much profit. But it is to be recollected, on 
the other hand, that the banks get their money— 
their deposit money, for instance—at exceedingly 
low rates, and that they can invest it to yield them 
a very handsome profit. At all events, with all the 
complaints we hear year after year of the badness 
of business and the unprofitableness of banking, it 
is surprising what high rates of dividend the banks 
are able to pay throughout all these bad times, 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDA Y.—There were some notable incidents 
‘7 at Westminster yesterday. Thus Mr. Healy 
won a modified victory at the meeting of the 
Nationalist party. That is to say, he escaped direct 
censure for his follies at Omagh, and secured a fair 
representation of his following on the Irish Com- 
mittee. Subsequently, he made the new Chief 
Secretary for Ireland very unhappy and gave him a 
first taste of the difficulties that beset him in his 
office. Nobody can make a more trenchant speech 
when he likes than Mr. Healy, and yesterday’s speech 
was very trenchant indeed. Yet, incidentally, Mr. 
Healy, whilst crushing Mr. Gerald Balfour, gave the 
Speaker an opportunity of showing how well-fitted 
he is for the position he has so recently assumed. 
Mr. Peel could not have suppressed Mr. Healy more 
effectually than Mr. Gully did, and Mr. Gully kept 
his temper, which unluckily was not possible 
in the case of Mr. Peel. Another incident of 
the sitting was the Home Secretary’s language 
with regard to the dynamiters. It delighted 
the Parnellites and scandalised the Conservatives. 
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Indeed, Mr. Balfour had to make haste to explain 
away Sir Matthew Ridley’s utterances. Things will 
have reached a pleasant pass when the Tory Home 
Secretary comes to terms with Mr. Redmond for the 
release of the dynamiters. 

A meeting of twoscore Radical members was 
held at the House yesterday afternoon. There were 
several men of influence among those who met, but 
it may be assumed with safety that they were not 
really concerned in the inner life of this Radical 
caucus. Its leaders seem to be Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Labouchere. Their pro- 
ceedings will be watched with considerable interest 
—an interest intensified by the fact that all their 
proceedings in the late Parliament, however well- 
intentioned they might be, had a depressing and 
mischievous effect upon the fortunes of the Liberal 
Government and the Liberal party. That a great 
deal needs to be done in the way of party reorganisa- 
tion is certain; and there is a strong consensus of 
opinion that the National Liberal Federation ought 
not to remain closely associated with the official agents 
of the party at Parliament Street. But it is difficult 
to imagine that the gentlemen who, for purposes of 
their own, tried to revive the “ National Reform 
Union” a year or two ago, and to play it off against 
the Liberal Federation, are the proper persons to 
undertake the reconstruction of the latter organisa- 
tion. The sentiment of all the leading men of the 
party both in and out of Parliament is just now 
strongly in favour of a period of rest before we 
plunge into this thorny question of reorganisation, 
and any attempts by the extremists to hurry that 
question forward are certain to bring about their 
own defeat. 

I hear that the Shahzada will certainly leave 
England at the end of this month. Part of his 
reluctance to start earlier is said to arise from his 
unwillingness to meet his father without having 
secured a certain political concession which the 
Ameer was anxious to obtain through him, but 
which was pronounced by the English Government 
(both Governments) to be wholly out of the question. 

Monday.—The newspapers are quarrelling over 
priority in announcing the appointment of Lord 
Wolseley as Commander-in-Chief. As a matter of 
fact, the appointment has not yet been made, but 
there is no doubt that it is practically fixed upon. 
The Duke of Cambridge, after the fall of Lord Rose- 
bery’s Government, made a strenuous attempt to 
have himself reinstated in his old position; but this 
attempt was foredoomed to failure. As for the 
Duke of Connaught, he has never been “in the 
running.” Lord Roberts has just taken over the 
Irish command, and there were only Lord Wolseley 
and Sir Redvers Buller left. Sir Redvers was the 
favourite of Mr, Campbell-Bannerman, and would 
unquestionably have received the appointment if 
there had been no change of Ministry. To speak of 
him, however, as being a political sympathiser with 
the late Government is ridiculously inaccurate. Sir 
Redvers is at least as pronounced in his opposition 
to Home Rule as Lord Wolseley himself. It was his 
firmness and great moral courage that recommended 
him to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Sir Redvers 
knows how to say “No,” and he would have been 
absolutely independent as Commander-in-Chief. He 
is not popular with everybody, however, and Lord 
Lansdowne decided at last in favour of Lord 
Wolseley. We may hope for a lively time and 
some quick changes under the Duke of Cambridge's 
successor. 

The disposition among Liberals is to get away 
from St. Stephen's at the earliest possible moment. 
Lord Rosebery has gone back to Scotland; Mr. 
Bryce sails for the Cape on Saturday ; Me. Fowler 
will depart for the North as soon as the Indian 
Budget is through. Sir William Harcourt has been 
surprising people by the regularity of his attendance 
at the House during the last few days—a regularity 
that contrasts with the fitfulness of his attendance 
at the time when he was the leader of the House. 








But he, too, will take an early opportunity of seeking 
a change of scene. It becomes increasingly evident 
that nothing serious is to happen in connection with 
the Liberal party for a good many months to come. 

Tuesday.—The House of Commons was in rather 
a curious mood last night. Ministers were called 
upon to pay the first small instalment of the 
promises they made during the election, and found 
themselves compelled to ask for time. The Oppo- 
sition got out of hand altogether, and ex-Ministers 
were seen walking into different lobbies. The 
Redmondites made great play with Mr. Balfour, and 
succeeded in obtaining a part of the fragment they 
earned by their treachery to Home Rule last session. 
Mr. Healy assumed the airs of a leader and took 
upon himself to instruct the Government in its 
business and the House in its rights ; and, finally, the 
Speaker showed that he was quite prepared to 
closure a debate whenever he thought fit to do so. 
It was a night of “ confused feeding,” when every- 
body got something and nobody was satisfied, and 
the strongest impression it left upon the minds of 
most men was that the weather was very hot, the 
lobbies at Westminster very unpleasant, and that 
the sooner the House was up for the recess the better 
it would be for everybody. 

One or two active Radicals were flitting about 
during the evening, bent, I imagine, upon some small 
piece of mischief. Their great object at present is to 
try to induce the Radicals to commit themselves to 
the proposition that there must be no peers in the 
next Liberal Administration. A pretty proposition, 
truly, and one to which we are not likely to be more 
easily reconciled by the fact that it is really aimed 
against one peer only. But though Liberals are not 
likely to perform this particular feat of “ cutting off 
their noses in order to spite their faces,” there is 
a strong feeling among them as to the preponderance 
of the peers in the present Ministry; and Mr. 
Swift MacNiel did his best to emphasise this feeling’ « 
last night by his protest against the announcement 
of Lord Wolseley’s appointment in the House of 
Lords before it was made known to the Repre- 
sentative Chamber. 

Wednesday.—The meeting of fourteen unnamed 
gentlemen at the House of Commons yesterday, for 
the purpose of starting the reorganisation of the 
Liberal party, is not an event of soul-stirring im- 
portance. Even if there had been a more numerous 
attendance, I fear that the men who took part in 
this gathering are hardly those who know most 
about the present organisation, or whose experience 
has taught them the working of such an institution 
as the National Liberal Federation. For the present, 
the general disposition among the most sagacious 
Liberals is to delay rather than to hurry on 
this work of reorganisation. Nothing is to be 
gained by hole-and-corner meetings like that 
of yesterday. That great changes must be in- 
troduced into the organisation is admitted by 
everybody; but those changes must be carefully 
considered, and must proceed fromi men who have 
the confidence of the whole party. It cannot be 
said that this confidence is possessed by the gentle- 
men who held a meeting yesterday. As for the 
National Liberal Federation, the notion that it can 
be reformed or reorganised by a meeting in a Com- 
mittee Room of the House of Commons is slightly 
ridiculous. The only value the Federation possesses 
lies in the fact that it represents the opinions of the 
constituencies. Its reform, if it is to be reformed, 
will have to come not from any House of Commons 
clique, but from the constituencies. It is not only 
in the House of Commons, however, that ardent 
people are rushing in and preparing to reorganise 
our party for us. I have before me a circular signed 
by a gentleman whose name I never heard before, in- 
forming me that “ the Radical Organisation League” 
is being formed under the chairmanship of another 
gentleman whose name is also absolutely strange to 
me, and that this League has for its purpose the 
launching of an altered—but not improved—edition 
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of the Newcastle Programme upon the country. 
People must be warned against these Tooley Street 
manceuvres. The Liberal party has undoubtedly 
had a beating, but it is not yet reduced to the point 
of surrendering itself into the hands of every 
officious busybody, in Parliament or out, who looks 
upon the present situation as being favourable to 
the advancement of his own personal opinions. As 
for the House of Commons party, it may be as well 
to say that thie reorganisation at which it is aiming 
is of a kind that the bulk of the Liberal party will 
certainly never tolerate. 

Thursday.—The sitting of the House of Commons 
yesterday was distinctly amusing. Perhaps its most 
important feature was the evidence it afforded that 
the Opposition do not mean to make use of foreign 
questions for partisan purposes. Even the Times 
admits this morning the patriotism and good sense 
of the line taken by Mr. Bryce as the spokesman of 
the wicked “ Separatists.” The amusing part of the 
debate was furnished by Mr. H. M. Stanley and Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. Mr. Stanley, as all his 
friends know, is not a gentleman who submits 
meekly to any personal criticism, and I can foresee 
that we are likely to have lively times in the House 
during his membership. He began his speech about 
Egypt yesterday by making a ludicrously in- 
accurate statement. This was to the effect that 
the Opposition leaders were responsible for the 
sending of General Gordon to the Soudan. If he had 
said the Liberal Unionist leaders, he would have 
been nearer the mark. The Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain among living men must 
bear the chief responsibility for that melan- 
choly blunder. But it was Mr. Stanley’s retort 
upon his fellow-Tory Mr. Parker Smith that most 
delighted the House yesterday. Mr. Parker Smith 
had spoken of Mr. Stanley as “trading upon his 
reputation,” and this sneer, which was altogether 
without justification, roused the lion in Mr. Stanley's 
breast and led him to administer a rebuke to the 
audacious Scotchman which was certainly of an 
unusual character. Mr. Parker Smith must under- 
stand that for the future Mr. Stanley is fabu so far 
as the sacrilegious criticism of inferior men is con- 
cerned. As for Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, he was 
“roasted ” by Mr. Healy in Mr. Healy’s most merciless 
style, until even Mr. Balfour began to look sorry 
for him. 

People are asking each other wearily when the 
Session will end. I imagine that very early in 
September will see the close. The Liberal leaders 
are going off one by one ; the Liberal party is depart- 
ing almost en masse. Sir Henry Fowler comes back 
for the Indian Budget to discuss the question of 
Chitral, but Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as yet 
refuses to budge from Marienbad in order to tackle 
the Government on the cordite question. Mr. 
Labouchere, about whom a quaint story appeared in 
yesterday's Standard, is on the point of leaving for 
the Italian lakes (whither Sir William Harcourt is 
also about to hasten), and I imagine that he is going 
away more thana little disappointed with the results 
of his journey from Marienbad to England. Upon the 
whole, it seems likely that—foreign affairs apart—we 
shall have an early and a very dull recess. Even the 
Shahzada—about whom a story is told in to- 
day’s Chronicle that is, I believe, well founded— 
is packing up at Dorchester House, and promises 
to take his departure by the end of next week. 
After that, John Bull will get the snooze for 
= he has asked. Let us hope it will do him 
good. 

Friday.—The “ Political Committee” of the 
National Liberal Club now proposes to come to the 
rescue of the Liberal party and to hold a conference 
to consider what is to be done. The poor Liberal 
party! It will certainly not be for the lack of 
amateur and irresponsible physicians if it does not 
speedily recover from its present depression. I find, 
however, that the leading representatives of the 
party, both in Parliament and out of it, are not 








exactly appreciative of all these well-meant attempts 
to serve it. 

Lord Cadogan’s State entry into Dublin has 
brought out the Irish “Loyalists” in full force. 
These worthies have lost no opportunity of insulting 
the Queen through the person of her representative 
during the last three years; but now that they have 
got a Viceroy of the same political complexion as 
themselves, they have returned to their allegiance, 
and the Vice-regal Lodge will again become a happy 
hunting ground for the parasites and toadies of 
Dublin “society.” It was refreshingly free from 
these creatures during Lord Houghton’s tenure of 
office. 








THE IMMORALITY OF GOOD STORIES. 





‘APLESS is the man who cannot understand 
that the good story is the chartered libertine 
of life and literature. On all else there are certain 
checks provided by law or usage. You cannot make 
injurious statements affecting the character of your 
neighbour without challenging penalties in the shape 
of writs or social ostracism. The witness-box is the 
pillory of libellers who go about their nefarious 
business without any sense of humour; or, if they 
escape that, they find retribution in the coolness 
of their acquaintances. Hamlet was not lacking 
in humour, but he made the mistake of supposing 
that the airy image of shooting an arrow over 
the house and wounding a brother was a suitable 
balm to Laertes for the killing of Polonius. Had 
he contented himself with a good story about the 
old gentleman's capacity as a fishmonger, he might 
have averted the catastrophe of his career, and 
made an agreeable impression on public opinion. 
There are so few really good stories in the world 
that society is extremely tolerant to the man who 
increases the common stock. He may commit 
almost any offence, from pitch-and-toss to man- 
slaughter, without exciting general resentment. If, 
by some mischance, he should languish in gaol or end 
his days on the gallows, society will cherish grateful 
recollections of him; and his mofs will refresh many 
dinner-tables, keeping alive an affectionate com- 
passion for his hard fate. The philosophy of this 
phenomenon is that we recognise in boredom our 
deadliest enemy; so to the man who helps 
us to keep that dreaded foe at bay, be he thief, 
murderer, writer of travellers’ tales, or what not, 
we offer a faithful tribute of esteem. From 
this it is plain that the good story is not a 
branch of morals; indeed, it is matter for surprise 
that the moralists have not put all anecdotes on the 
Index Expurgatorius. The fable which makes us 
laugh, even at the expense of truth, ought to be 
banned in every ethical code; but somehow, though 
there is plenty of invective against lying, the 
homilists have limited their interdict to serious lies, 
and, possibly because they are not exempt from the 
general weakness for belles histoires, they have 
uniformly overlooked the chartered libertine. 

But the worst trouble begins when the libertine 
makes free with one’s own household. You can 
relish the good story so long as it sits at another 
man's board; but when it sets your table in a 
roar at you, that is your moment of trial. The 
ideal philosopher is he who can listen with equa- 
nimity, if not with pleasure, to anecdotes against 
himself. It is surprising that amongst the practices 
of the Stoics this never had a place. The Indian 
at the stake, the Spartan boy, are familiar images 
of endurance; but there are no classic examples of 
serenity in a butt. No hero lives for us because he 
listened unruffled to merry tales about his grand- 
father. This very week, the Sultan Mahomed Aga 
Khan has made solemn protest in the Times against 
a sprightly legend which enlivens the pages of Lord 
Dunmore’s book about “ The Pamirs.”” When he read 
that work, the Sultan Mahomed instructed his private 
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secretary to write to the author, and request him to 
omit the legend from the second edition. Two years 
went by, the second edition appeared, and the Sultan 
was pained to find the story still there. His grand- 
father was said to have issued free passes to Heaven 
“by means of letters addressed to ‘my brother 
Gabriel.’"’ The Pamirs are otherwise known as the 
Roof of the World, and this is one of the tales that 
haunt the eaves and gables. Sultan Mahomed de- 
nounces it as false, calumnious, and sacrilegious, 
“ His lordship, however, seems to think an amusing 
story too good to be lost, even if the narrative prove 
a gross libel.” There's the rub! Quite unwittingly, 
the Oriental has touched the root of the matter ; 
but it nourisheth him not. He imagines that some 
special perversity distinguishes Lord Dunmore, 
whereas that noble scribe has simply obeyed the 
inexorable law of good stories. They must be re- 
peated, though the Roof of the World fall in! No 
doubt, the grandsire of Mahomed Aga Khan was 
quite guiltless of the folly attributed to him ; but no 
traveller in the Pamirs, with his eye on a publisher, 
can afford to bury in oblivion that fable of the 
heavenly passports. Even if Lord Dunmore had 
heeded the petition of the private secretary, this 
would have availed nothing to the maligned 
prince’s posterity. A good story is as irrepres- 
sible as the circumambient air, and it has a 
Pucklike velocity in putting a girdle round the 
earth. When Sultan Mahomed asserts that Lord 
Dunmore dared not have attacked “plain Mr. Smith” 
in this fashion, he shows that he has not grasped the 
immensity of the subject. Plain Mr. Smith, even 
with the law courts at his call, has no more protec- 
tion against the chartered libertine than Eastern 
potentates. There is a well-known story of the 
Irish absentee landlord who informed his tenants 
that if they expected to intimidate him by shooting 
his agent, they were vastly mistaken. When this 
anecdote was narrated for; perhaps, the hundredth 
time, a relative of the hero, probably his grandson, 
threatened the narrator with an action. He took 
the joke as an insult to the family, though it exhi- 
bited the absentee landlord as a sardonic humorist 
of the first water. It is not unlikely that the family 
had no other claim to distinction; yet here was a 
litigant eager to shipwreck immortality itself on a 
mistaken point of honour. 

It is pathetic to note that the Sultan Mahomed 
believes the immoral career of a good story to be 
entirely dependent on the will of the transmitter. 
He is amazed that an English gentleman should be 
“so lax in his ideas of right and wrong as to fancy 
it a perfectly correct thing to publish a story, heard 
no one knows where, related by no one knows whom, 
of the most damaging description, without even the 
pretence of believing it true, against a man long dead 
who never did him any harm, and whose position, 
in the estimation of thousands, renders the narrative 
sacrilegious as well as scurrilous and libellous.” 
An English gentleman has many potent virtues, 
but he can no more prevent the genesis of the 
good story, or arrest its career, than he can with- 
stand the chariot of the sun. The hopelessness of 
making the Sultan Mahomed understand this is 
piteously illustrated by the reproach that Lord 
Dunmore does not even pretend to believe in the 
tale of “my brother Gabriel.” The idea that a 
writer of travels must never tell a story in which 
he has no implicit faith is all the more singular 
because it is gravely expounded by an Oriental. 
When Scheherazade kept her lord awake, and saved 
her own head for a thousand and one nights, it was 
not impressed upon her that she should surely die 
unless she could guarantee the truth of her 
inexhaustible stock of gossip. A considerable quan- 
tity of distorted family history must have been 
employed in the weaving of her romances, and many 
a solemn and upright citizen of Bagdad may have 
invoked the wrath of Allah and the Prophet on the 
unconscionable jade who had taken liberties with 
his ancestral archives. An instinctive love of truth 








for its own sake has not hitherto been classed 
amongst Oriental virtues. The Sultan Mahomed is 
doubtless a sworn enemy of gossip. Good stories are 
never heard in his company, and no statement of 
any kind is hazarded by his subjects without a 
written certificate of accuracy. But human nature 
does not adapt itself easily to this standard of per- 
fection, and we fear that the echoes of entertaining 
scandal still linger about the Roof of the World as 
well as in Lord Dunmore’s second edition. 








THE AMERICA CUP. 





CONSIDERABLE amount of mild excitement 
has for months past been simmering in the 
minds of yachtsmen. Thanks to the enthusiasm of 
Lord Dunraven and one or two more, a new yacht 
was being built for the special purpose of endeavour- 
ing to wrest from America that much-prized silver 
cup which was won by Commodore Stevens in 1851, 
and which has remained on the other side of the 
Atlantic ever since, in spite of all attempts to 
win it back. Valkyrie I/J. has now arrived in 
the United States; a new yacht, appropriately 
named the Defender, has also been specially con- 
structed to compete with her, and has already 
shown, in the trial races with Vigilant, which 
defeated Valkyrie IJ. in 1893, that she is a re- 
markably fast sailer. No proper trial has been 
made of the new English boat's sailing qualities. 
They will not, on principle, be displayed until she 
comes to encounter the Defender at the great races 
at the beginning of next month. It may be taken 
for granted, whatever the outcome of the contest, 
that she will acquit herself creditably. The very 
inadequate trials that have been made have shown 
her to be the finest and perhaps the fastest racing 
yacht that has been built on this side. Meantime 
it is worth while pointing out that the similarity 
in the general design and in the size of both 
Defender and Valkyrie is remarkably close. 
During the last few years the resemblance in 
the character of racing yachts has been growing 
closer and closer, and the final discarding of the 
centre-board by the builders of the American yacht 
made these two yachts virtually identical in plan, 
though still distinct in certain details; while the 
necessity of observing the rules regulating racing 
yachts which the New York Yacht Club have 
imposed has naturally resulted in the building of 
two boats of much the same tonnage, the same 
displacement, and the same all-round capacity. It 
is not exactly true to say that Watson has put up a 
Herreschoff boat to compete for the America Cup 
against a Watson boat designed by Herreschoff ; 
but it is a fact that designers on both sides of the 
Atlantic have profited by one another's experience, 
and have adopted or discarded features which have 
been proved to lead towards the ideal or from it. 
Formerly the difference in the plan of the challengers 
and defenders of this precious but by no means 
beautiful piece of silverware was very marked. It 
was really essential, because the two nations went 
on different principles. The Americans swore by 
yachts of light draught, wide beam, and large sail 
plan, while we pinned our faith to deep draught, 
narrow beam, and moderate sail plan. 

The most striking feature about Defender is 
that in her construction the centre-board has been 
discarded entirely. She is a keel boat, without 
even the compromise centre-board of Vigilant. 
If she proves a success we shall, no doubt, see 
the end of the centre-board in racing yachts of 
the highest class. The situation is not one that 
is regarded with equanimity by those Americans 
who regard the centre-board as a national institution 
and who believe thoroughly in this institution (if we 
may so call it) in boats of all sizes. The promise in 
her design and construction of greater speed than 
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has yet been shown by either a keel or a centre- 
board of American pattern, and the fulfilment of 
this promise in the trials, should be sufficient to 
dispel any doubt from the minds of those who are not 
enamoured of her type. Both Defender and Valkyrie 
are built as closely as possible to the limit of 90 feet 
water-line imposed by the new deed of gift, under 
which the races for the cup are sailed. In the 
deed it is provided that vessels of one mast compet- 
ing for the cup shall not be less than 65 feet or more 
than 90 feet on the load water-line. The Defender 
is just on the limit, and the Valkyrie is one foot 
under. We have it from Rhode Island, on what 
ought to be good authority, that the length over all 
of the American boat is 1262 feet; her displace- 
ment 143 tons, being at the rate of 1°62 ton per foot 
of water-line length ; her beam, 23°3 feet ; her wetted 
surface, 2,700 square yards; her draught, 19 feet; 
and her working sail area, 10,400 feet. This last 
detail is less than was originally stated—which arises 
from the difficulty of prognosticating correctly before 
you know. Assuming the substantial correctness of 
the information published about the Valkyrie, this 
boat has a draught six inches less than the Defender, 
a beam nearly seven inches more, a length over all 
nearly three inches more, a displacement fifteen tons 
more, a wetted surface 100 square feet more, and a 
sail area 1,200 square feet more. For each foot of 
wetted surface, on the basis of these computations the 
Defender has a sail area of 4°03 square feet, while 
that of the Valkyrie is 4°14 square feet. The latter 
ought, therefore, to have an advantage in a light 
wind, and if her more solid build should give her an 
advantage also in a heavy one, there can be no 
question that she will turn out the better boat. The 
Valkyrie has been often described. The Defender is 
constructed of manganese, bronze and aluminium, 
and is a rather sharp floored vessel; but shows a full 
round side, with a slight flare at the topside 
from the water-line to the rail. The turn of 
the board into the keel at the garboard is quite a 
sharp one, though not extremely so. The keel is 
narrowest just below this turn, and then flares 
gradually outward until the full width of the hull 
in the lead keel is reached, when it rounds sharply 
into the bottom. The greatest width of the keel 
through the hull is 387 inches. The hull fades 
away fore and aft in lines “calculated,” they 
tell us, “to give the least possible forward resist- 
ance.” The sheer of the boat is moderate, and the 
least freeboard is about four feet. The stern, in- 
stead of being extended until plating and deck meet, 
as in Vigilant and Colonia, is cut off shorter and 
given a covering board of appreciable depth. Before 
the first of the trial races with the Vigilant, she was 
claimed as all round a marvel of strength and light- 
ness, and Americans said that while the Valkyrie was 
perhaps lighter and more graceful in outline, she 
was lacking in apparent strength. Since they have 
seen her for themselves, they appear to have alto- 
gether changed their minds on the matter of 
strength, and the mishap to the Defender, following 
right upon a view of the Valkyrie, seems to have con- 
vinced them that it is their boat that is too lightly 
constructed, and that in heavy weather she will lose 
the races. 

There has been more than one revolution in the 
yachting world during the last forty-four years; 
and again, many are the vicissitudes through which 
the America and the later vessels which have sailed 
for the Cup have passed. It is not generally known 
that the America is still in existence. After passing 
through various private hands, being scuttled as a 
blockade-runner, and serving as a practice-boat for 
naval cadets, she was bought by General B. F. Butler, 
and is now sailed in American waters by his son, Mr. 
Paul Butler. The Cambria, the first Cup challenger, 
was beaten by the Magic. Both these yachts are 
still afloat. The Magic has honour in her own 
country, and is put in commission every year. The 
Cambria, we believe, is now a trading vessel, 
owned in Liverpool. Her original possessor, Mr. 











Ashbury, competed again for the cup in 1871 
with the schooner Livonia, which was built at 
Cowes in that year for the express purpose 
of trying to win back the Cup. She was opposed by 
the Columbia, which won two races in succession 
and was disabled during the third. The Sappho 
was substituted for her, and she carried off the 
honours easily. The Columbia still sails in American 
waters. The Sappho was sold in 1878 to a foreign 
prince, who, after sailing her for some time, placed 
her in the hands of London yacht-brokers to be sold. 
Although she was a fine yacht, and although her 
speed, good as it always was, was improved by some 
departures from the original plan, she was never 
sold, and was broken up at Cowes six years ago. In 
1876, and again in 1881, challenges came from Canada. 
In the first year the Countess of Dufferin was the chal- 
lenger, but the Madeleine outsailed her all along the 
line. Then in 1881,the Mischief, an iron yacht—known 
as “Cary Smith’s iron pot”—beat the Atalanta ; 
and the Canadian display was so poor that it was 
decided to exclude Canadian yachts from competing 
in the future. In 1885 Sir Richard Sutton went over 
with the Genesta, and found the New York Yacht 
Club not well prepared to meet him. However, 
Boston was equal to the emergency, and sent the 
Puritan, which just managed to save the Cup. In 
1887 there was the race between the late Lieutenant 
Henn’s Galatea and the Mayflower, another Boston 
boat, owned by General Paine, who in the next year 
sent the Volunteer to try conclusions with Mr. James 
Bell’s Thistle. The American yacht, as everyone 
knows, won, just as it did again in 1893, when the 
exciting Valkyrie-Vigilant races were sailed. Will 
we manage to bring the Cup back this year? Let us 
atleast hope so. And,anyway, the Valkyrie and the 
Defender are so well matched in all points that the 
contest is certain to be the most interesting of the 
series. 








PERNICIOUS LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG, 





NE cannot but sympathise with the motive 
which led Mr. Hogan, the member for Mid 
Tipperary, to address a question to the Home 
Secretary last week as to the possibility of applying 
some administrative or legislative check to the un- 
restricted circulation of cheap literature of a de- 
moralising kind amongst the young. It is singular, 
at a time when the Press has been resounding with 
outcries of an emphatic, if rather hysterical, nature 
against the censorship of stage-productions, to find 
a member of Parliament suggesting the establish- 
ment of a similar censorship for newspapers and 
books. But the sensation caused by one or two 
recent and shocking examples of juvenile crime, and 
the recommendations recently made by more than 
one coroner’s jury, have again called attention to 
this subject, and the immediate result of a recog- 
nition of the evil is the inevitable demand whether 
nothing can be done. 

Of the existence of the evil there can, unhappily, 
be no doubt. From the days when “ The History of 
Jonathan Wild” ridiculed, with “ sustained and 
sleepless irony,” the vulgar villains of romance, to 
the days when a satirist of even grimmer humour 
told for the same purpose the miserable tale of 
Catherine Hayes, even before Fielding, and certainly 
since Thackeray, the lives of thieves and cheats and 
murderers have been held up in a certain class of 
fiction to the admiration of the world. Even the 
greatest masters of imagination, like Dickens, have 
indirectly helped the fashion on. And trashy 
novelettes and penny “dreadfuls” have seared the 
blunt minds of generations past. But within the 
last decade the supply of this kind of literature has 
enormously increased. The ever-growing outpour 
of cheap books, the extraordinary success of the 
class of weekly papers of the Tit-Bits order, the very 
marked increase in the practice of reading—which 
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is obvious to any man who enters in a third-class 
railway carriage or who watches the errand-boy or 
the carter in the street—has been followed, as was at 
first inevitable, by a large output of inferior pro- 
ductions, among which the halfpenny weekly paper 
fills the most conspicuous place. 

It is, we think, the weekly halfpenny paper, 
rather than the novelette, which is on the whole 
chiefly responsible for the deteriorating influence of 
the Press. First of all, it professes to be comic. 
Then, it is profusely illustrated. Then, it is widely 
distributed and easily bought. Then, too, it offers a 
great diversity of literary fare. Its contents, if we 
may judge from the samples that lie before us, are 
something of this kind: It bears, to begin with, an 
aggressively startling name. Next, it has a wealth 
of pictures, eac’: explained in one or two droll foot- 
notes, some of them funny, most of them vulgar, and 
a few, but a very few, slightly obscene. Next, it 
has scraps of verse, faceti, matrimonial news, 
prize competitions, sporting information, and other 
matter of a general kind. And lastly, it has two 
or three stories of an extremely sensational and 
blood-curdling type. It is in those stories, we 
think, that the mischief lies. They are concerned, 
almost invariably, with criminals. Their titles, 
when they do not suggest the seven deadly sins, 
boldly advertise the tales as dealing with certain 
dark and hideous sides of London life. Murder and 
bad grammar jostle each other in almost every 
column. Even in one that lies before us, with 
the mild name of “ A Funny Boy’s Career,” there is 
paragraph after paragraph about “ blood-bedabbled 
bludgeons” and “ blood-bedabbled remains.” In a 
single number of one of these ostensibly comic 
papers we find three short chapters belonging to 
three separate serial stories. In the first of these 
there are two murderers and one man who “had 
known many crimes in his career.” In the second 
there are three meditated and one attempted mur- 
der, one drug poured from a phial in a “ villain 
husband’s glass,” one accidental death, and one 
sentence of penal servitude. In the third there is 
only one murder done and one attempted, but the 
paucity of crimes is compensated for by the loath- 
someness of detail. We do not say that the pictures 
of these ruffians excite sympathy, or that there is 
any immoral purpose in the tales. But we are sure 
that the constant study of such literature, especially 
among the young, must familiarise them with the 
thought of crime, and must exercise over their 
imagination a thoroughly morbid and mischievous 
effect. 

It is a much more difficult matter to speak with 
conviction of the means by which this unquestioned 
evil can be met. Legislation for the purpose of 
suppressing literature that suggests or stimulates to 
crime may not be an impossible thing, but the diffi- 
culties in the way of it are, as the Home Secretary 
said, “almost prohibitive,” and all such legislative 
restrictions on the Press are open to objection 
equally in principle and in practice. It is obviously 
almost impracticable to establish a direct connection 
between juvenile crime and the reading of bad 
newspapers or books. A censorship with the view 
of suppressing objectionable comic papers is, we 
fear, as impossible in fact as it-would be far-reaching 
in effect. The only real antidote is to be found 
in disseminating as widely and as cheaply as 
possible, healthy and stirring tales for boys. Some 
publishing firms have already done this for the 
middle-class, and what is wanted is that the practice 
should be extended lower. That publisher would 
deserve well of his country who would bring out 
a halfpenny paper full of tales not less exciting than 
these “ dreadfuls,” but more healthy in tone; and we 
think well enough of English working boys to be 
hopeful that such a paper, once well established, 
would drive its trashy rivals from the field. Thereis 
nothing in the language of these blood-curdling serials 
which renders them more likely to suit the tastes of 
their readers than the tales of Stevenson, of Rider 








Haggard, or of Conan Doyle. If we cannot have penny 
or halfpenny editions of “ Treasure Island” or “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” of the “ Gentleman of France” or 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” would it be so impossible 
to have cheap serial issues of the novels of Captain 
Marryat and of Sir Walter Scott? Given the same 
stimulus of excitement and adventure, there is no 
field in which good literature cannot vanquish bad. 
So soon as we can bring into the market a cheap 
supply of vigorous and wholesome tales we may 
cease to long for any censorship of the Press, and 
then perhaps we may be able to point to a diminu- 
tion of the sordid tragedies of life, because these 
wretched offscourings of literature no longer poison 
and corrupt the young. 








MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 





HE “swing of the pendulum” is met with in 

musical as in other spheres. The season before 
last Sir Augustus Harris produced nearly a dozen new 
operas. During the season just finished he brought 
out only one, which he contented himself with 
playing three times. The most attractive singers of 
the establishment—the Pattis and the Tamagnos, 
the Melbas and the Calvés—took part this summer 
in no new performance. Next summer we shall hear 
Madame Calvé in a new opera by the late Benjamin 
Godard, called La Vivandiére, and Signor Tamagno 
in the long expected Nerone of Arrigo Boito. 
Signor Samara, moreover (or ‘O Kupios Sayapa, as he 
would be called in his own country), has composed 
a new work on the subject of the Taming of the 
Shrew, which, after being performed for the first 
time at Milan, will probably find its way to Covent 
Garden. 

Nero and the Taming of the Shrew are both 
favourite operatic subjects; and a work called La 
Vivandiére, in ballet form, was, it is said, played 
some forty or fifty years ago at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The Vivandiére, however, which is about 
to be presented at the Opera Comique of Paris 
(where, of late, so many tragic works have been 
given) is certainly no light and trivial composition. 
M. Cain, who has written the libretto, is part-author 
of that sanguinary little musical drama, La Navar- 
raise ; and we may be quite sure that the Vivanditre, 
as impersonated by Madame Calvé (who also, it will 
be remembered, played the part of heroine in La 
Navarraise), will figure on some battlefield belong- 
ing to the period of the republican, or, more pro- 
bably, the Napoleonic wars. There is a vivandiére 
in Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parme, remarkable for 
her coolness on the field of Waterloo, who has 
possibly been made the central personage in some 
intensely military drama after the model of La 
Navarraise. La Vivandiére is in three acts; and 
it is understood that most of the music of the work 
is from the pen of Benjamin Godard. The lamented 
composer had finished the full sketch of La Vivan- 
ditre, but had not completed the orchestration, a 
portion of which will be from another hand. 

Boito, the composer of Nerone, which is to be 
produced at the Scala Theatre of Milan at the begin- 
ning of next year, must now be between fifty and 
sixty ; which, however, seems nothing in the way of 
years when one remembers that Verdi is between 
eighty and ninety. Twenty-nine years have passed 
since Boito took part in the Garibaldian campaign 
of 1866 against the Austrians; when he was re- 
marked along the line of march for his unmilitary 
habit of carrying before him with his left hand an 
open volume of Dante. During his already some- 
what extended and thoroughly distinguished musical 
career, Boito has produced a large number of libretti, 
which, with the exception of the two he wrote for 
Verdi (Otello and Falstaff), he has signed anagram- 
matically “Tobia Gorrio” ; and he has brought out one 
opera. Boito, in fact, is a poet born and a musician 
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made. An opera-book, always written in masterly 
fashion, occupies him a few weeks; an opera half 
a life-time. Before leaving the Milan Conser- 
vatorio, he wrote and composed, in association 
with Faccio (afterwards to be known as Italy's most 
famous conductor), a cantata entitled The Three 
Sisters ; the said sisters being Hungary, Poland, and 
Italy. The cantata was performed with considerable 
success, musical as well as patriotic—not precisely in 
public, but in the large concert-room of the Con- 
servatorio; and the day afterwards a gentleman, 
with the lordly bearing of a “distinguished amateur,” 
called on Boito, first to express his admiration for 
the new cantata, and, secondly, to borrow the score ; 
which had not yet been published. Boito—half 
Italian, half Pole—could not but be touched by the 
enthusiasm of his visitor. He handed him the 
orchestral score—and never saw it again. Whether 
the mysterious stranger belonged to the Austrian 
police (for this was inthe days before1859),and wished, 
once for all, to suppress the revolutionary work; or 
whether he was a musical charlatan who proposed 
some day to pass the cantata off as his own: this has 
never been discovered. A third explanation is just 
possible: that the holder of the score somehow mis- 
laid it. In any case, the cantata of the Three Sisters 
got lost, and has never since been found. 

The one musical work by which Boito is uni- 
versally known is, of course, Mefistofele, which he 
began as a student, not to finish it until many years 
afterwards. Gounod’s work was not in existence, or at 
least had never been performed, when Boito first 
took the Faust subject in hand. 

It would probably never have occurred to Boito 
to treat together the first and second parts of Faust 
had not Gounod anticipated him with the first part; 
which, for the general public, as for the general 
reader, constitutes the whole of the Faust story. 
The most beautiful scene in Gounod’s Faust is that 
of the garden, the most dramatic that of the death 
of Valentine. It was impossible to surpass Gounod 
in either of them; and Boito skipped the Valentine 
scene, while reducing his garden scene to such scanty 
proportions that its significance in the drama almost 
disappears. In the prison scene, Boito shows 
himself as powerful as Gounod, treating the same 
situation. But in order to retain the “ Prologue 
in Heaven” and a certain portion of the second 
part—in order, also, to avoid going over precisely 
the same ground as Gounod—Boito left out of his 
much-laboured scheme some of the essential scenes 
of the essential part of the Faust drama. The result 
was a confused production, in which the very unity 
aimed at by the author and composer was altogether 
wanting. Mefistofele,as the new Faust was called, 
failed on its first production, whereupon Boito 
attacked the Milanese public in a vigorous satirical 
article for their inability to appreciate his work, 
though he in some measure acknowledged the justice 
of their disapprobation by remodelling it. Seven 
years afterwards, on being produced a second time, 
Mefistofele obtained a striking success. The Milanese, 
as if anxious to show that they were not the fools 
Boito had declared them to be, applauded it with 
enthusiasm ; and from that time until now—a period 
of twenty-one years—the Italians and the admirers 
of Boito in various parts of Europe have been con- 
stantly asking when he would bring out another opera. 
Heine, in his “ Parisian Letters,” compares the fertility 
of Donizetti tothat of the rabbit,and the slow parturi- 
tion of Meyerbeer to that of the elephant. There is 
something mountainous in the agitated labour of 
Boito, though one may be sure that the outcome of 
the portentous struggle will not be the proverbial 
mouse. Asa matter of fact,a great part of Nerone 
has been written and re-written in the Italian Alps ; 
and strange stories are told of the difficulty experi- 
enced by Milanese workmen in getting a grand piano 
up to the dizzy heights where, for a certain period of 
the year, the much esteemed poet and composer 
loves to dwell. 

Samara, the composer of the new Taming of the 









Shrew, had been anticipated in regard to this sub- 
ject by Goetz, with his Widerspiinstigen Zaihmung, 
even as the composer of Mefistofele was anticipated 
by the composer of Faust. But Goetz's work, though 
it met with a certain success in Germany, and even in 
England (where the principal female part was played, 
in an English translation, by Miss Minnie Hauk), 
has certainly not made its way to Italy, where the 
young Greek composer—a contemporary and fellow- 
student of Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and Puccini—will 
have the advantage of dealing with a subject abso- 
lutely new, as to an operatic basis, to Italian 
audiences. 








A SECOND RICHELIEU. 





HE man of the day in France is Gabriel 
Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs. He is 
a devoted student of the career of Richelieu, whose 
Life he is writing voluminously, and whose frag- 
mentary moustaches and chin-beard he wears. Lean, 
neither short nor tall, stooping slightly, and with 
set angular features, whose cold determination is 
not belied by the feverish glance of the eyes, he 
presents himself to the French Parliament as an 
up-to-date re-edition of the statesman cardinal in all 
that concerns the influence of France abroad. 

Twice during the present year M. Hanotaux has 
taken it on himself to announce the foreign policy of 
France, in that rasping voice which the Frenchman 
imagines must depress his English and German 
rivals as much as it soothes and exalts himself. The 
first time was to declare with emphasis that the 
French Republic can and will never accept a pro- 
tectorate of England over Egypt. The second was 
when he startled all Europe by pronouncing and 
maintaining the word “alliance” as representing 
the present political relations of France with Russia. 
Meanwhile, he has made a commercial arrangement 
with Switzerland so skilfully that a market almost 
lost to French products is re-opened, while the wall 
of tariffs that protect the French manufacturer and 
farmer remains unbroken. Other measures show 
that he has both eyes very wide open to the chang- 
ing situation of European intercourse with China 
and Japan. And all the attention thus called to the 
man of to-day leaves out his silent work for 
many years in subordinate positions, where he 
helped materially to give to the foreign policy of 
the French Republic that unity which she is now 
realising. 

With the habit of French Deputies to over- 
turn all Ministries, even the most successful, 
M. Hanotaux may not remain long at his present 
post. But he is likely to return to it, just as he 
has gravitated round it through many Administra- 
tions. His whole life has been one long preparation 
for it. 

Gabriel Hanotaux is the son of his own works 
and not, like many other French public men, a fils @ 
papa or a nursling of the University. His father 
was only a country notary, while his grandfather 
was a peasant farmer descended from an obscure 
race of others like himself. His own diplomatic 
methods are not unlike the work of a ploughshare, 
tracing and deepening its furrows with tenacious 
toil. Like many of the remarkable men of the 
France of to-day, he is still young, at least in com- 
parison with his predecessors. He was born on 
the 19th of November, 1853, so that he is not yet 
forty-two years of age. He is also a provincial of 
provincials, coming from a region where the old- 
time Picardy and Champagne bound that part of the 
Ile-de-France which retains most of the primitive 
blood and character of the race. 

His college life gave him few of the advantages 
of association which have been enjoyed by many 
public men of his age—the generation which drew 
vigour from the stress of the Franco-Prussian War. 
The great Paris lycée Louis-le-Grand had that year 
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(1870-1871) a hundred and five students in its class of 
philosophy. Very many of these have become pro- 
minent men in their various walks of life. Among 
them were Burdeau, whose death has left a place not 
easily filled in the Ministry of Finance; Cavaignac, 
who has been a notable Minister of Marine, and has 
now a financial policy as definite as the foreign policy 
of M. Hanotaux, besides being son of the general 
who was Louis Napoleon's opponent after 1848 ; 
Charles Prévet, who was last year elected Senator ; 
and others distinguished in law and finance, with 
Paul Bourget and Brunetiére in literature. A uni- 
versity connection of this kind cannot be without 
its helpful influence over a political career, especially 
at the beginning. Gabriel Hanotaux, coming up to 
the capital from his country school, has had to make 
his way without it. 

In Paris he took his degree—not in the highest; 
only licencié—in law. This is almost a necessary 
preliminary to a political career in the French Re- 
public. Next, impelled by a passion for historical 
study, and perhaps with the desire of having a 
specialty sure to secure him an honourable position, 
he went through the studies of the Ecole des Chartes. 
This is that very special school of the University 
which teaches the handling of archives, the use and 
deciphering of documents of the past, and all else 
that is needed for the limited profession of archiviste 
paléographe. There is always a demand for mem- 
bers of this profession at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs ; and young Hanotaux, at the age of twenty- 
six (1879), became assistant to the chief of the 
section of diplomatic archives. From the beginning 
he was noted as a man of determination and 
opinionated, and equally given to present politics 
and past history. He was sympathetic with his 
chief, who was a patron of youth, and gathered 
many rising men around himself. In this little 
circle Hanotaux was already known by the name of 
“ Richelieu.” 

In 1881 he was taken into the Minister’s Cabinet, 
and remained there so long as Gambetta’s influence 
lasted. He did not share in Gambetta’s fall from 
power, though he remained faithful to his leader, 
and visited him each week until his death. Gam- 
betta, who made much of him, said in his rhetorical 
way :—“ Hanotaux is a man (un méle). I predict 
much good of him. This youth has something better 
than his wide and thorough scientific acquirements ; 
he has decision.” 

In 1883 M. Hanotaux was made secretary of 
the committee for reorganising the consular service. 
In 1885 he was sent out as counsellor to the French 
Embassy in Constantinople. The same year and 
the following he represented France in the Con- 
ference held for regulating the affairs of Bulgaria, 
and thus came into practical touch with the policy 
and aspirations of Russia in that part of Europe. 
He was still unknown to the general public, but 
discerning statesmen already said of him: “ Hano- 
taux should become Minister of Foreign Affairs, for 
he is perhaps the only man in France who has 
so complete a knowledge, philosophical, diplomatic, 
and documentary, of our whole history.” 

In connection with this-an instructive story is 
told of his first days in Constantinople. The French 
Ambassador at the time was the Marquis de Noailles, 
whose family has been represented in European 
diplomacy for over three centuries, and might 
naturally have little sympathy with upstarts from 
the new strata of Republican society. Interested 
parties in Paris did not hesitate to write to the 
marquis that the new counsellor was as uncouth as 
a peasant of the Danube, without the qualities 
necessary for his post, ignorant and incapable in 
diplomacy, in sum, a mere “library-rat.” Hanotaux 
paid no attention to the pronounced lack of cordi- 
ality with which he was received, but set to work in 
his usual thorough and dogged manner. The veteran 
diplomat was fair enough to recognise merit when 
he saw it. In a month the new man had become 


went to take a vacation in Paris, not without sound. 
ing the praises of his assistant. 

On his return to France in 1886, M. Hanotaux 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies from his 
native department of the Aisne. His entrance into 
Parliament proved a mistake. He is too wilful and 
set in his own opinions to be a mere politician, and 
when his term expired his electors refused to choose 
him again torepresent them. A place in the Ministry 
may be occupied by one who is not a member of 
Parliament, though in practice this is rather an 
exception to the rule. 

By a fiction of the multiform State service, the 
Deputy had been kept on the rolls of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs en disponibilité. He was now placed 
at the head of the Bureaux occupied with French 
protectorates, where he gained the experience needed 
for the present troubles with Madagascar. In 1893 
he was promoted to the direction of commercial and 
consular relations. Next he was sent on a special 
mission to Brussels, to make a stand for the interests 
of France in the affairs of Congo. Here he succeeded 
in a most unexpected combination with Germany— 
an unnatural union which he has again managed to 
secure in the recent questions of China and Japan. 
Those who ought to know, say that he was already 
the inspiring power of that foreign policy which 
dictates the present uncompromising attitude of 
France in Africa and the East. 

In 1894 appeared the first volume of a giant 
history of Cardinal Richelieu, at which the twenty- 
five-year-old student of the Ecole des Chartes had 
begun working sixteen years before. Meanwhile he 
had become favourably known tohistorical scholars by 
certain published studies of the seventeenth century, 
especially on “ The Liberties of the Gallican Church.” 
Severe critics have found few flaws to pick in the 
“Tableau of France in 1614,” which closes the new 
volume. M. Hanotaux, like the cardinal who on 
occasion allied Catholic France with German Pro- 
testants, subordinates all else to the independent 
position and authority of the State. He had fre- 
quent opportunity of discussing with Taine the 
latter’s theories of the decentralisation of France, 
when the historian philosopher came rummaging 
among the documents in his section of the archives. 
But this provincial, who is also a thoroughgoing 
Republican, persists in maintaining that Paris, the 
head and heart of France, has a right that all the 
life-blood of the nation should pass through it as the 
capital. 

There is one grave contrast, however, which the 
present Minister of Foreign Affairs must feel acutely. 
He has now held his post, in name as well as in deed, 
under different Administrations, and even under 
three French Presidents—a hazard of new fortunes 
not likely to be repeated. At any time a reckless 
vote of the Deputies—the politicians whose majority 
is now the State as the King was under Richelieu— 
may drive his friends from office. It must have 
been far easier for Cardinal Richelieu to manage his 
one king than for Minister Hanotaux to secure 4 
majority of Deputies that will support his foreign 
policy. But, as long as his influence lasts, he seems 
to be the only Richelieu that France is capable of 
having. STODDARD DEWEY. 








IN FROM THE STREET. 





AN elderly man was preaching. The popular 
young minister had broken down ina course of 
visitation and special sermons, soirées, and dining 
out ; the congregation sent him to Grindelwald—the 
air of which is so very good for enfeebled clerical 
persons—and took a “supply” for amonth. He was 
understood to be one of those convenient characters 
who can never by any chance draw the affections 
of a congregation to themselves, and yet are capable 
of making a good appearance in the pulpit. So he 





indispensable and shortly replaced the marquis, who 





was engaged, and had the usual fee, less than half 
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the usual attendance. The beadle was passably civil 
to him, and if he was not content he ought to have 
been. 

His own view, this? Well, not quite. He was 
seeking a call and brought with him his very best 
sermons, hoping that some of the influential office- 
bearers of this congregation would recommend him 
elsewhere. The first Sunday rather took the shine 
off his hope, and the second left it bare as poor nickel 
when its thin silver plating is gone. He preached 
as well as he knew how, and nobody seemed to care. 
They were merely doing their duty by the place 
until the popular young minister got home again. 

The “supply” had been a minister himself lately, in 
one of the Colonies, and not quite a failure either, 
only he made the mistake of coming home on account 
of his wife’s health. She would most likely have 
died out there, so perhaps he was justified. At any 
rate, they were back in England, subsisting on precari- 
ous fees and making discoveries week by week as to 
the opinion entertained of a man who came home. 
That he must be given to drink, was one; that he 
could never have been up to much, was a second; 
that he was certainly a failure now, summed all up. 
In truth, the Colonies had been alittle hard upon him, 
and anxiety about his wife did not lighten the path 
among vacant churches. Though he was barely 
fifty he was a little heavy, a little sunk, not buoyant 
in his manner—an elderly man, in short, who knew 
that the world was not at his feet. 

The congregation was pronouncing him “ lifeless,” 
and he, looking anxiously off his paper, tried not to see 
that one-half the scattered flock was drowsing, the 
other half thinking its own thoughts. Ashe worked 
througk his manuscript he felt as if he were re-acting, 
in some forty minutes, the whole ineffective business 
of living—in colonies or elsewhere. He had given 
his introduction with some confidence, believing that 
this sermon must make an impression, lead to 
favourable notice and acall. Then a short way on 
there was an anecdote which belonged to him and of 
which he was fond. While he gave this everyone 
began to listen, but his five minutes of success were 
soon left behind ; no other point d’appui occurred, and 
the middle of thesermon, likethemiddle of everything, 
became very long. The succession of it half scared 
the preacher himself. Why did he attempt so 
much? The chief deacon, twirling a gold chain on 
a responsible stomach, was evidently impatient of 
length, and the sermon, like the career of the 
Colonies, drew by sheer pressure to the necessity of 
sacrifice. He need not try to achieve his favourite 
passage, the bit of pathos that should have made 
his reputation. Better drop it; no one would care; 
they only wanted him to be done. So it ever 
happened. Opportunity was too chancy; it passed, 
and a man lost it. He would shut the Bible and 
pronounce the Benediction. 

Just in time he caught sight of the man in 
the corner under the gallery—a rough-headed 
man, who had evidently slipped in from the 
street ; no member, not even a regular hearer, but 
& man from the street, from the hard part of the 
world, where people failed and “ made nothing of 
it.” His clothes were of that sort, his hair tossed 
itself anyhow over a big head, his eyes were staring 
out of deep sockets. He sat leaning forward on 
& book-board, with arms crossed, and seemed to 
be entreating, with all there was of him, that the 
preacher would give all he had, if so be some of 
it might satisfy a fellow. 

The “supply” caught those deep-set, staring 
tyes. He almost stopped; then he lifted himself 
and his voice. He would go through his sermon. 
That one man, if there were no other, should have it 
to himself; they two, over the sprinkled heads, 
meeting in some experience peculiar to them. 
There was no need to look at the paper: he knew 
by heart the passage in which he described a 
father waiting at home for a son who had 
knocked about the world and never prospered 
meant well, and did his work honestly, but 





never got on, as people say; yet the father waited 
to receive him and make all good: the home lights 
burned, the home fires blazed, as he drew near after 
disastrous voyaging, shipwreck, and despair. 

The preacher had no fear of losing his point ; he 
did not know whether people were listening or no; 
he and the rough-headed man were alone together— 
he himself one way-worn son, the man down there 
another. 

“ Poor fellow ! he is a failure, they say. Ah, well! 
it is nothing to the father that his son has failed. 
Has he done his duty? Has he stuck to his ship till 
the last moment? Build up the fire and light the 
lamps of welcome! This my son was dead and is 
alive again. All that I have is his.” 

The Benediction fell suddenly on everyone; but 
the man under the gallery sat staring just as before. 
Something dropped and dropped again over the 
edge of the book-board. 


The vestry opened on a side lane. At the end of 
this the preacher found a person waiting for him. 
“ Tsay, mister,” said a deep, disturbed voice. “I say, 
will that really be the end of it, d’ye suppose? Is 
there somebody keeping mind of a chap? Waiting 
to give him credit for not funking the job he’s got 
to do—eh ?” 

The preacher stood still. It was a foggy evening; 
the city multitude drifted along the main street. 
“] was never so sure of it as I am to-night,” he said, 
and the other came close. 

“You're a big chap, I reckon, when you've a 
church like this here; and big chaps don’t often 
speak the very thing that’s gnawing inside unlucky 
ones like me. I'd say God bless you, sir, if I were 
religious. Would you mind repeating it over agen 
—that about the home-coming ?” 

“ Thisisnot my church,” said the “ supply.” “Iam 
one of the wanderers, too. But we are not unlucky, 
you and I: we have a good Father. Stepalong with 
me to my lodging. We will eat bread and pray 
together, and so come a day’s march nearer home.” 


DEAS CROMARTY. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





TORY MANNERS. 


Srr,—I was walking through a country town in the Midlands 
on the 18th of last month, in company with an able and popular 
Liberal candidate and his wife, when, to my amazement, a 
gentleman (!) who for many years has held the office of clerk of 
the peace walked up to the candidate and said, without a word 
of preface, “ You are a liar and a rogue.” 

My companion did not knock this man down, as he could 
easily have done, and as some of your readers may think he 
ought to have done, but he merely asked me who that man was, 
and on hearing of his position, said something about reporting 
the matter to the Home Secretary. 

This outrage was the more shameful inasmuch as the gentle- 
man insulted, who has been many years in Parliament, was 
never known to make a violent speech or a personal attack, and 
he has subscribed liberally to all public institutions in the con- 
stituency, whether Liberal or Tory.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

August 17th, 1895. A County MAGISTRATE, 








AGATHON. 





RECKAGE. A certain man once lived who bore 
The name of Agathon. What more 
Follows? He wrote some long lost tragedies 
And won the prize from mighty Sophocles. 


Perished the whole, high thought, and perfect form. 
Ah would, we sigh, it had outlived the storm ! 
Faithless ; to dream that any worthy breath 

Of human lips could meet untimely death. 
Somewhere that high strain finds new life its own, 
First sung to men on earth by Agathon. 


B. P. NEUMANN. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


WAVERLEY.* 


" \ J HEN that I was and a little tiny boy,” of 

all Scott's novels “ Waverley” seemed to 
me about the least interesting. That I made half- 
a-dozen ineffectual attempts to get fairly started 
with it was not the worst of my misfortunes with 
this story. The same thing happened with “ Bleak 
House” and “ Middlemarch,” and the first of these, 
at any rate, became afterwards one of my favourite 
novels. But with “ Waverley,” and again with 
“ Woodstock,” I never had any luck. Even when 
Edward Waverley had been followed down through 
the confusion of the 'Forty-five into the safe an- 
chorage of domestic life, his adventures seemed as 
mighty poor stuff in comparison with “ Ivanhoe,” 
“Guy Mannering,” “ Old Mortality,” “ Redgauntlet,” 
“The Pirate,” or even (I regret to say) “ The Talis- 
man.” 


That is how it struck a boy: and to this day I 
cannot see that, considered simply as a story, it holds 
a candle with any of these except the last named; 
or with “ The Antiquary,” or the splendid “ Heart of 
Midlothian.” On the other hand, if one considers it 
critically, in relation with the tales that followed it, 
and with a desire to discover how Scott “ found him- 
self” asa novelist, it becomes the most interesting 
of the whole series. The faults that repelled now 
begin to fascinate, and cheat us with the vain but 
extremely pleasant hope that we are really in the 
way of discovering how a great genius learned his 
trade. 


The first and commonest objection to “ Waverley ” 
explains well enough why a boy made several false 
starts before he managed to read the story. At the 
end of Chapter V., where Edward Waverley starts 
for Scotland, the author afterwards inserted a note 
to the effect that “these introductory chapters 
have been a good deal censured as tedious and un- 
necessary. Yet there are circumstances recorded in 
them which the author has not been able to per- 
suade himself to retract or cancel.” Unnecessary is 
too hard a word altogether. If, after finishing the 
tale, one turns back and reads these early chapters 
again, they seem almost wholly delightful. But 
standing where they do, and interposing some sixty 
pages of close portraiture between the reader 
and a tale full of stirring action, they are (it 
must be confessed) just a trifle tedious. As for 
wishing a page retracted or cancelled, that is 
altogether another matter. Scott is an_his- 
torical figure now; and knowing him as we do, 
we should protest against the loss of the least word 
written by him. But if we put ourselves in the 
place of the first readers of “ Waverley” and approach 
it as the first work of an unknown author, we must 
allow that the common objection had some justice 
in it. In a letter to Morritt, Scott defended himself. 
“ As to ‘ Waverley,’ I will play Sir Fretful for once 
and assure you that I left the story to flag in the 
first volume on purpose; the second and third have 
rather more bustle and interest. I wished (with 
what success Heaven knows) to avoid the ordinary 
error of novel-writers, whose first volume is usually 
their best.” Indeed, in the story itself Scott provided 
an answer to the objection which he foresaw would 
be raised :— 


“IT must remind my reader of the progress of a stone rolled 
down hill by an idle truant boy (a pastime at which I was 
myself expert in my more juvenile years): it moves at first 
slowly, avoiding by inflection every obstacle of the least import- 
ance; but when it has attained its full impulse, and draws near 
the conclusion of its career, it smokes and thunders down, taking 
a rood at every spring, clearing hedge and ditch like a Yorkshire 
huntsman, and becoming most furiously rapid in its course when 


*““The Waverley Novels.” Reprint of the “ Author's Favourite 


Edition.” Vols. 
stable & Co. 


1 and 2: “ Waverley.” London: Archibald Con- 





it is nearest to being consigned to rest for ever. Even such is 
the course of a narrative like that which you are perusing. The 
earlier events are studiously dwelt upon, that you, kind reader, 
may be introduced to the character rather by narrative than by 
the duller medium of direct description; but when the story 
draws near its close, we hurry over the circumstances, however 
unimportant, which your imagination must have forestalled, and 
leave you to suppose those things, which it would be abusing 
your patience to relate at length.” 


This is all very well; and to a certain extent even 
axiomatic. No doubt it is a law of the art of fiction 
that the further a story proceeds the more room 
should be allowed to the reader's imagination. But, 
after all, the value of this rule depends on the 
tact with which it is observed. It may at once 
be reduced to absurdity by deluging the reader with 
minutiz in the first volume, and allowing him at the 
close of the third volume to exercise his imagination 
upon a hundred, or a hundred and fifty, blank 
pages. The real retort upon this plea of his was 
furnished by Scott himself in the spirited and 
most artistic opening of his second novel, “Guy 
Mannering.” 


No; the earlier chapters of “ Waverley” are much 
more convincingly accounted for by the circum- 
stances of their production. ‘I must account for 
my laziness,” he writes to Morritt on the %th of 
July, 1814, “ by referring you to a small anonymous 
sort of a novel, in three volumes, which you will 
receive by the mail of this day. It was a very old 
attempt of mine to embody some traits of those 
characters and manners peculiar to Scotland, the 
last remnants of which vanished during my own 
youth, so that few or no traces now remain. I had 
written great part of the third volume, and sketched 
other passages, when I mislaid the MS., and only 
found it by the merest accident as I was rummaging 
the drawers of an old cabinet; and I took the fancy 
of finishing it, which I did so fast that the last two 
volumes were written in two weeks.” In his General 
Preface to the Collected Edition of the Novels he 
tells the story at length; and we learn that the 
MS. flung aside and forgotten did not extend beyond 
the seventh chapter, when Waverley sets out for 
Tully-Veolan: in other words, that it contained 
precisely those introductory chapters which critics 
have found to be cut of drawing with the rest of 
the book. 


Now as to the stury itself, Scott confesses in the 
same Preface that it was “ put together with so little 
care, that I cannot boast of having sketched any 
distinct plan of the work.” And over and over again 
he makes it abundantly clear (1) that when writing 
it he hardly took the work seriously, and (2) that he 
wrote the tale not for its own sake, but as a peg 
upon which to hang descriptions of Scottish charac- 
ter, scenery,etc. It was only when “ Waverley ” had 
scored its surprising success that he began to wake up 
to the truth that a novel was something more than a 
pleasing dodge for imparting antiquarian and other 
information, and that he had a genius for story-telling, 
and the responsibilities of genius. In “ Waverley” 
the whole of the Highland chapters are written with a 
“ come-and-I-will-combine-pleasure-with-instruction ” 
air which, had any man but Scott been their author, 
would have easily rendered them intolerable. As it is, 
they strike one as artificial and theatrical in compari- 
son with the rest of the book. Flora Maclvor has her 
worshippers, but I confess to finding her a bit of a 
bore; and her performance on the harp, with its 
“prelude of a wild and peculiar tone, which har- 
monised well with the distant waterfall, and the soft 
sigh of the evening breeze in the rustling leaves of 
an aspen which overhung the seat of the fair 
harpress,” was on Scott's own manly confession 
“justly censured as too theatrical and affected for 
the lady-like simplicity of the character.” For the 
badinage which followed the performance “dire” is 
the only epithet. Though Edward Waverley has 
had something less than the credit due to him as 4 
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well-conceived character, he is worth three of Lovel 
in “The Antiquary,” for instance. Morritt showed 
excellent judgment in selecting Sir Everard, Mrs. 
Rachel, and the Baron of Bradwardine as “ in the first 
rank of portraits for nature and character.” He wrote 
this afterreading the first volume only. Hadhe finished 
the tale, he might have included Fergus MaclIvor, 
who takes flesh and blood as the story proceeds ; and 
he might have spoken far more enthusiastically of 
the Baron. It is this last character which proved 
in one book and out of all doubt that Scott was a 
king among story-tellers. He proved it of Scott as 
Pickwick proved it of Dickens. In each case the 
original conception was humorous only, the concep- 
tion of a humour rather than of a man; and in each 
case the humour takes flesh and blood by degrees 
and becomes a living man, with parts and character. 
There is probably no higher test of genius in a writer 
than the gradual, unconscious performance of this 
particular feat : and Scott performed it so well that 
in the end we are far more deeply touched by the 
spectacle of this queer old gentleman in his hiding 
by Tully-Veolan than by all the tragedy of Fergus 
Maclvor and his sister. 
A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 





VENERANDA SENECTUS. 

PEARLS AND PEBBLES; OR, NOTES OF AN OLD NATURALIST. 
By Catharine Parr Traill. London: Sampson Low. 
A GARDEN OF PLEASURE. By E. V. B. London: Eliot 
Stock. 
“ OW tiresome these old people are!” said Miss 
: Lamb to Henry Crabb Robinson ; who, reflect- 
ing that he too was old, “demisit auriculas,” and 
confided his mortification to his diary. We are not 
told under what stimulus the spleenful utterance 
was emitted; perhaps after contact with the “cold 
brains” of old Godwin; possibly after a dose of 
Crabb’s own gossip, as portrayed by Walter Bage- 
hot; but our own reminiscences protest against it 
as a generalisation. There comes before us the 
vision of the poet Wordsworth’s aged widow forty 
years ago, sitting in the Rydal drawing-room, her 
eyes darkened, but her placid face aglow with 
memories as she poured out anecdotes of “ William ” 
in the happy past. We recall her contemporary, 
Dr. Pusey’s mother, too scantily noticed in his pon- 
derous biography, sipping green tea from old china 
at ninety-two years old, and recalling nigh a century 
of life; her visits to Queen Charlotte’s Court in a 
sedan-chair, borne by brown-caped Johnnies, and 
escorted by silk-coated footmen with wax torches in 
their hands; her childish remembrance of driving 
with her mother under Temple Bar, and looking 
up at a traitor’s head still visible on the spikes. 
The years have sped, but beautiful eld is not 
extinct. Is not the G.O.M. still hale amongst us? 
Two years ago we had his old college friend, the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, the best scholar, oar, 
cricketer, skater of the later ‘twenties, secreting 
genial prattle of the times when he, Gladstone, 
Manning, Acland, Liddell vied with each other in 
the schools and at the Union. And some of us were 
privileged later still to sit at the feet of Ruskin’s 
Gracious Lady of the Thwaite, whose recent death 
robbed Coniston of half its interest ;—samples, one 
and all, from a long list of venerated friends, in 
whom knowledge had ripened into wisdom, energy 
mellowed into repose; annalists of times long past, 
yet keenly observant of the present; privileged at 
— to edify and to cheer, like Wordsworth’s stock- 
ove,— 
With serious faith and inward glee, 
Theirs is the song, the song for me. 


Memorials of two such melodists lie before us. 
The first, Catharine Parr Traill, born of the old 





English Strickland family, and sister to the authoress 
of the “ Queens of England,” married a Canadian 
settler, and spent her long life in the backwoods, 
where, at the age of ninety-three, she still sur- 
vives. She lisped in numbers; wrote stories while 
in the nursery; earned at sixteen “five golden 
guineas” from a London bookseller for her first 
printed volume, publishing later many more, for- 
gotten now, or entombed in obsolete annuals. At 
thirty she married and left her English home for 
ever, facing gallantly the hardships endured by early 
colonists in an uncleared country, aiding the narrow 
income with her pen. She was an accomplished 
naturalist, of the observant rather than of the 
scientific type: her “ Studies of Plant Life in Canada,” 
with herbaria of native plants sent for sale to Eng- 
land, attracted notice in high quarters, and gained 
from Lord Palmerston a grant of £100, enabling her 
to buy the cottage in which she still lives, active as 
ever with pen and needle, her memory fresh, her talk 
sparkling with anecdote and incident, the persistent 
liveliness of girlhood masking in her the calm decay 
of age. The volume now issued, under a title ex- 
plained in the preface, consists of essays on Canadian 
natural history, and appeals with charming freshness 
to English readers, sated somewhat with delinea- 
tions of our own plant, bird, insect life. She takes 
us to her pretty home beside the Otonabee, and bids 
us watch the migrant birds as they return on the 
break-up of the long Canadian winter. Scarcely till 
April do they appear; first of all the snow sparrow, 
then the little house wren, followed by crossbill, 
yellow warbler, cat-bird. In mid-May the ruby- 
throated humming-bird flashes in at the open win- 
dow and through the garden, to feed on the blossom 
of sugar maple and scarlet columbine, and with it 
the robin—not our English bird, but a red-breasted 
thrush—followed quickly by cuckoos of three kinds, 
by the petted little blue-bird and the grosbeak. 
Amongst the gayest visitants are the scarlet tanager, 
the golden oriole, and the Bohemian wax-wing; 
while the great osprey soars over the water, and the 
roguish whisky-Jack, or Canada jay, steals and 
chatters round the house. She beguiles us into the 
woods to note the daughters of the year as they 
burst through the softened ground ; familiar flowers 
some, dog-tooth violets and pyrola and hepatica, 
and the curious holy grass of Northern Scotland: 
later on the dodder in the hedges, broom rape on 
the poplar roots, hairbell by the roadsides, andro- 
meda, sundew, cranberry, in the bogs, maidenhair 
and golden rod upon the rocks. Not in our own land 
do we see the wood snowdrop, a monotropa spotlessly 
white from root to summit, blackening in the hand 
so soon as plucked; nor the Spring beauty, Bryant’s 


delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath and look so like a smile ; 


nor, most interesting of all, the mayflower, a heath 
with pink bells and glossy oval leaves, hiding the 
ground so soon as the snow has melted. Her descrip- 
tion of winter is delightful; the vast carpet of snow, 
without a trace of life except the tiny footprints of 
the jerboa or jumping mouse; the woods, silent but 
for the laughter and tapping of the woodpecker, 
deserted but for the pine grosbeak and the jay; the 
ruffed grouse and partridge feeding on the spruce 
buds and the wild raspberry. She has a good word 
for the Indians; the women, gentle, affectionate, 
industrious; the men, subdued yet uncomplaining, 
crushed—like David in Saul’s armour—under the 
weight of a civilisation which they have not proved. 
Many of her pleasant memories are out of date; 
they belong to half a century ago. Pine-forests, log- 
houses, snake fences, lumber sleighs have given place 
to trim gardens, tasteful dwellings, orchards, fac- 
tories, towns. She welcomes, as we can see, the 
advancing march of intelligence, prosperity, refine- 
ment, yet sighs occasionally for the majestic lone- 
someness and pastoral melancholy, the plants now 
vanished and the birds now rare, which softened her 
youthful cares and people her aged memory. 
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Not less bewitching, though from a purely 
English standpoint, is the “ Garden of Pleasure,” by 
our old acquaintance E. V.B., twelve years older 
now than when her “ Days and Hours in a Garden” 
led the way in garden literature as distinct from 
garden lore. Hers is a noble pleasaunce now, for 
age is the prime requisite of a garden. It takes 
three years to scheme parterres and walks, plant 
herbs and shrubs, find out what will suit and thrive 
‘n shade and sunshine, aspect and surroundings ; ten 
years more for the new plants to reach the perfec- 
tion and luxuriance which demand thenceforward to 
be pruned, not stimulated. And its second requisite 
is a gardener, at once tasteful and docile, appreciating 
the ideals of his more artistic employer, and realising 
them by his own superior skill. Mrs. Boyle pays a 
kindly tribute to Jesse Foulk, old Adam's likeness in 
her own demesne, his rare dexterity and ceaseless 
care; records the three and twentieth summer of 
her loved Eden's growth under his obedient hand 
and her supervising brain. She found in 1872 some 
noble elms, a few scattered trees besides, and 
nothing more. Now allis perfect, in balanced, broad 
picturesque effect, as in bewitching detail of innu- 
merable plants old and new, crowding beds and 
borders, each with its historical, its floral, its per- 
sonal stamp. There are trimmed yew hedges, ten 
feet high; a fantaisie gay with lush profusion, a 
wilderness in which musk roses o’ercanopy an old 
stone pine; a boccage, a glorietta, a peach corner, 
through all of which in turn we potter, as only 
garden lovers can potter, with our venerable guide ; 
here revelling in a patch of gentians, noting there a 
gum cistus with its crumpled satin leaves, anon a 
group of crown imperials, the stems straight and 
stiff, the flowers bent and weeping as they have wept 
since the Saviour rebuked their pride in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Not lacking are the old-fashioned 
flowers which her grandsires cherished ; commelina 
ceelestis and phosphoric fraxinella, and ceanothus 
and budleia and tigridia and spiderwort; and the 
purple-red cardinal lobelia, and clustering thun- 
bergia with gold and amber blooms. Our hostéss 
strays into anecdotes of Tennyson in his summer- 
house at Farringford, of the rosemaries which in old 
times planted near the mansion caused the wife to 
rule; of Evelyn and Tradescant, of ducks and snakes, 
of the Grindelwald echo and the Cecilia Metella 
tomb. She leads us to her rosary; not of yestern 
flowers which are prized at shows and glorified in 
garden newspapers, but thronged with damask roses, 
cabbage white and pink, the Jacobite roses of Prince 
Charlie, old Parkinson’s apple rose, the tiny rose de 
Meaux and Burnet, the velvet rose which puzzled 
Mr. Leslie in William Morris’s Kelmscott garden, 
above all, the exquisite long-lost York and Lancaster. 
We are guided through each week, “ garlanded with 
its peculiar flower,” from January to December; are 
told of the first winter aconite, snowdrop, scilla; of 
daffodil and iris, sun cistus and foxglove, tall pain- 
fully fragrant evening primrose, late wealth of 
phlox and zinnia and French marigold, messengers 
all of anticipation or of hope, of fruition or of retro- 
spect, and so of recurring hope. Dull-souled must 
be the owner of a Philistine garden, who can read 
these records without yearning to redeem its 
commonplace ; self-satisfied the creator of a well- 
ordered garden if, from E. V. B.’s instructive pages, 
he cannot gather hints for its improvement. That 
her little book, gem-like in letterpress, illustration, 
binding, may be as flawless as it deserves to be, shall 
we point out its few trifling errors? Evident mis- 
spellings occur on pages 104, 183,189, 200. Phillyrea 
appears in two different forms, both probably 
wrong. The squill is surely scilla, not scylla. The 
mother of thousands is a linaria, not an antirrhinum, 
the latter genus having saccate blooms, the former 
spurred. There is an omission in the quotation 
from Lucretius, p. 138. Mistakes occur in the lines 
from Keble, p. 73, from Tennyson, p. 87. And 
the author of “Abide with me” was not “J. 
Newman.” 





A GREAT “POLITICAL.” 


COLONEL Srr Rospert SANDEMAN: His Life and Work on 
our Indian frontier, A Memoir, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Official Writings, by Thomas 
Henry Thornton, C.S.1., D.C.L. London: John Murray. 


Mr. RupyArRpD KripuinG has told us the story of 
“The Man who would be King.’ This is the life- 
story of a man who was “king,” in all but the 
possession of the empty title, of a country as wild 
as that tangled Sahara of mountains whereof the 
novelist has written, and of a people not less fierce 
and turbulent than were the subjects of Mr. 
Kipling’s hero. For many years Baltchistin, the 
country that lies between the southern frontier 
of Afghanistan and the Arabian Sea, and is bounded 
on the west by Persia, and on the east by our own 
frontier province of Sind, was ruled by a plain 
Scottish gentleman of whose name—even during 
his lifetime—it is to be feared that not one elector 
in a hundred in his mother country had ever heard, 
and of whose services to the Empire not one in a 
thousand could have given even the briefest sum- 
mary. And yet before Robert Sandeman ruled 
Baluchistan he had to conquer it: for his peaceful 
victories over Khan and chiefs, over Balich and 
Brahui, constituted as true a conquest as was ever 
made by the most successful soldier at the head 
of his victorious army. The annals of our Indian 
Empire are rich in the records of men who have 
freely given their lives to the too-often thankless 
task of frontier administration, guarding the out- 
posts of empire so that we at its centre may pursue 
our peaceful avocations and take our pleasures un- 
disturbed. The names of Jacobs, Green, Macaulay, 
of Herbert Edwardes and Nicholson, will occur to 
everyone who knows anything of the last half 
century of Indian frontier history. Comparisons, 
at all times odious, are especially so when sought 
to be instituted between men whose common 
possession was a high ideal of duty; but it may 
safely be said that among the men who have served 
on our Indian frontier no name deserves to stand 
higher than that of Robert Sandeman. 

Born at Perth in 1835, Sandeman was only in 
his fifty-seventh year when an attack of influenza 
carried him off at Lus Beyla, the capital of a petty 
state on the Sind border, whither he had gone on 
the business of his agency. He was just twenty- 
one when he went out to India with what was then 
known as a “direct infantry appointment,” and his 
old schoolmaster is reported to have given him this 
quaint benediction :—‘ Robert Sandeman, ye did 
little work at school, but I wish ye well. And I 
would not be the Saracen of Bagdad or the Tartar 
of Samarkand that comes under the blow of your 
sabre.” Sandeman could strike a stout blow when 
need was, but the old schoolmaster had failed to 
touch the much rarer qualities that in after years 
were to give “Sinniman Sahib” his extraordinary 
influence over the wild frontier tribesmen. The 
Mutiny broke out soon after the young soldier had 
joined his father’s regiment in India, and Mr. 
Thornton is not able to tell us much of the part 
Sandeman played in that great upheaval; but what 
he has been able to discover shows Lieutenant 
Sandeman possessed of those same qualities of self- 
reliance and readiness to assume _ responsibility 
which stood him in such good stead when he ex- 
changed a military for a civil career. This exchange 
was effected shortly after the final suppression of 
the Mutiny, and was, curiously enough, brought 
about by the direct personal intervention of Sir 
John Lawrence, who offered the young soldier an 
Assistant Commissionership in the Punjaub. It 
may safely be assumed that when Lawrence secured 
this likely recruit for his Punjaub service he had 
not the faintest idea that this lad of twenty-four 
was destined to revolutionise our Indian frontier 
policy, and to secure the substitution, for the 
Lawrence “close frontier policy,” of the bolder, and 
at the same time more prudent, policy of judicious 
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intervention beyond the border. We cannot here 
reopen the controversy between the two systems, 
but those who are interested in the matter will 
find the subject dealt with very fully and im- 
partially by Mr. Thornton, who was himself at one 
time Secretary to the Punjaub Government, and 
afterwards Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India. 

The story of Sandeman's success as an adminis- 
trator must be read in these pages. There are few 
posts better fitted to develop any powers which a 
man may have than that of Deputy Commissioner 
in a frontier district. This is how Mr. Thornton 
describes the position :— 


Subject to general instructions, the control of distant 
superiors, and a great freedom of appeal, he was supreme in all 
departments, judicial or administrative. Judge of appeal and 
of first instance, in criminal and civil cases, magistrate, chief of 
the police, jail superintendent, head of the revenue department, 
way-warden, ex-officio chairman of every administrative com- 
mittee for local purposes, statistician, and reporter general to a 
variety of departments on every kind of topic, from land- 
tenures to dik-bungalow chimneys, from the repression of a raid 
to the loss of a searf-pin by some distinguished traveller. His 
opinion was required on the provisions of almost every Bill 
before the Legislative Council, and many State papers were sent 
to him for criticism. If the experimental cultivation of sorghum 
saccharatum or of Carolina rice was required by some philan- 
thropic faddist at headquarters, the experiment had to be con- 
ducted by the district officer ; if a large landowner or jégirddér 
(assignee of land revenue) deceased, leaving no son of age, the 
district officer, as Court of Wards, took charge of and managed 
the estate; if scarcity or famine prevailed, the district officer 
was responsible for organising relief. 


And in addition to all these multifarious duties, 
as Mr. Thornton points out, there was the anxious 
and difficult duty of dealing with the tribes. It was 
in this particular department of his duties that 
Sandeman’s genius found fullest scope. Less than a 
year before he died he wrote to his wife: “To be 
successful on this frontier a man has to deal with 
the hearts and minds of the people, and not only 
with their fears.” This was the secret of Sandeman’s 
success. His simplicity of character, his freedom 
from the irritating airs of officialdom, enabled him 
to understand the people, to get into some sort of 
relation with them other than that of superior and 
inferior. He had infinite patience, a quick eye for 
character, and was as generous of praise as he was 
quick to punish treachery. Along all the frontier it 
became known that “Sinniman Sahib” was a just 
man and a friend of the tribes, so that at times even 
tribes beyond our frontier would submit their dis- 
putes for his decision; and it is worthy of special 
note that in cases of this kind Sandeman always 
strove to find an opportunity for reconstituting the 
old tribal authorities, following as far as practicable 
the ancient lines. 

Probably his greatest achievement was the paci- 
fication of Baluchistan, where he succeeded in estab- 
lishing British influence without the firing of a shot. 
This was, however, by no means his only service to 
the Empire. The peaceful occupation of the Zhob 
Valley was almost entirely due to his immense 
influence with, and knowledge of, the tribes; and 
during the various Afghan campaigns he was able 
to render invaluable assistance to the troops by 
organising a transport service on a very large scale. 
It was, however, in his less showy work of adminis- 
tration that his most enduring monument is to be 
found. In Baluchistan he succeeded in effecting a 
reconciliation between the principal chiefs and their 
suzerain, the Khan of Khelat, after an estrangement of 
twenty years’ duration, and his appointment as agent 
to the Governor-General for Baluchistan made him, in 
all but name, the ruler of the country. That this im- 
possible position was found not only possible, but to 
work admirably in practice, was of course due to the 
personal qualities of Sir Robert Sandeman. His 
tact was as marked as was his knowledge of native 
character, and in nothing was it more conspicuous 
than in the energy with which he insisted on the 








observance of the ceremonial respect to which the 
Khan’s position entitled him, while he as strenuously 
insisted on the Khan acting with rigorous justice 
towards the chiefs that owed him allegiance. One 
invariable feature of Sir Robert Sandeman’s method 
of dealing with intertribal and other disputes was 
his readiness to look at both sides of the shield. 
Perhaps his most notable achievement of this kind 
was the reconciliation he effected between the Khan 
and Azad Khan of Khbaran, the aged chief of the 
Naushirwani tribe. Azad Khan was nearly a hun- 
dred years old, and for more than half a century 
had been a terror to his more peaceful neighbours. 
“Bandit” and “traitor,” we are told, were the 
epithets which the Calcutta Foreign Ofiice applied to 
this aged rebel; but Sandeman undertook the task 
of bringing him to reason, and did so by adopting 
the simple method of abandoning opprobrious 
epithets and asking the old gentleman to say what 
his grievances were. The grievances were stated, 
and, what is more, were found for the most part to 
be well founded. Their removal—which Sandeman 
saw to—was followed by a spontaneous act of 
courtesy towards a British mission on the part of the 
aged vhief, and by his cordial co-operation with 
British officers in protecting trade routes through 
his territory. 

It is a story that appeals alike to the heart and 
to the imagination—this plain record of work well 
and faithfully done on the outermost rim of our 
world-wide Empire. On the whole, Mr. Thornton 
also has done his work well. He has knowledge, 
sympathy, and insight to help him. Here and there 
a chapter is sandwiched into the life which perhaps 
might have been more fitly printed in a year-book 
or gazetteer; but those who find the geography or 
the statistics of Baluchistan dull reading have ample 
warning when to skip. But there will be no skip- 
ping of the chapters that tell of Sandeman and his 
work—that work which, as Mr. Thornton happily 
expresses it, was accomplished by no magician’s 
wand, but by “one honest, persevering, cheery, and 
intelligent Scotsman, with plenty of ‘ go,’ no fear of 
responsibility, and a warm sympathy with his 
fellow-creatures.” 








SURGERY TO-DAY. 


A System or Surcery. By Various Authors. Edited b 

Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S. Vol. I. London: Casse 

& Co. 
“THe object of this work,” the editor says in his 
preface, “is to present concisely, and with au- 
thority, an account of the science of surgery as 
it exists at the present day,” and the names and 
position of the authors who supply the various 
articles are sufficient to ensure its place as a standard 
work. Mindful of the fact that,as Mr. Treves observes, 
“surgery has been, within recent years, the subject 
of aggressive activity and the scene of almost revo- 
lutionary changes,” it is obviously no light task to 
endeavour to overtake the strides which modern 
surgery has made during the last two decades. 
These advances are not so much due to progress in 
surgery itself—at least, in manipulative skill—but 
rather to influences from without, especially from 
the newer sciences of pathology and bacteriology. 
In the early part of this century, when operative 
skill had been brought perhaps to its highest per- 
fection at the hands of such giants as the Munros, 
Hunter, Cheselden, and Astley Cooper, it seemed 
hardly possible that further progress could be hoped 
for in this direction. The discovery of the value of 
ether and chloroform as anesthetics certainly did 
much to further surgery when, by banishing pain, 
it also banished that horror and dread of operation 
which affected both patient and surgeon. Still, the 
surgeon had no means of ensuring a healthy and 
rapid healing of the wounds he made; fever and 
inflammation followed almost invariably in the 
track of his knife, erysipelas and hospital gangrene 
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were ever ready to step in and ruin his most 
brilliant efforts. 

These disastrous results were most marked in 
the great hospitals where many patients were 
crowded together, so that infection readily spread 
from bed to bed. So struck was Sir James Simpson 
by the mortality after operations being much 
higher in hospital wards than in cases isolated in 
private houses that, when the rebuilding of the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary was contemplated, he 
strongly urged that the new buildings should be in 
detached blocks, open on all sides, and of such 
material that they could be easily pulled down and 
rebuilt should they become sources of infection. 
Undoubtedly improvements in hygiene greatly 
diminished the evil effects of what Sir James Simpson 
called “ hospitalism,” but rapid progress on a sure 
scientific basis was not possible before the researches 
of Pasteur and Schwann—to mention two among 
many workers—had proved that putrefaction and 
infection were dependent upon micro-organisms, and 
had shown that by the exclusion of such micro- 
organisms these evil effects could be prevented. 
Lister applied Pasteur's scientific work to practical 
surgery, and endeavoured to exclude all infective 
organisms by keeping his wounds, instruments, 
dressings, and even himself, bathed in antiseptic and 
germicidal fluids. The introduction of this system 
—* Listerism,” as it is often called—marks an epoch 
in the practice of surgery, and from this time begin 
those radical changes which have so altered its 
aspect. Lister's methods have indeed been modified, 
and in many ways made simpler; but the funda- 
mental'axiom of his system—the rigid exclusion of 
all germs from injured tissues—will always remain 
the guiding principle in the treatment of wounds. 

The object of this volume is to gather together 
the advances which have been made since this great 
principle has been fully recognised. The importance 
of a knowledge of surgical bacteriology to every 
student and practitioner is duly acknowledged by 
being made the subject of the first article, which 
is contributed by Dr. Sims Woodhead. In it the 
general characters of bacteria, the conditions which 
determine their growth, and the effects produced by 
them are concisely and effectively described. Those 
micro-organisms which are of special importance as 
the active agents in the production of surgical 
diseases are treated of at greater length ; and at the 
end of the chapter there is a note on the methods of 
staining bacteria, which is, however, rather too con- 
densed to be of much practical value to those 
who have had little previous experience in the work, 
and might with advantage have been treated of 
at somewhat greater length. 

Among the shorter articles which follow this is 
one on “ Wounds and Contusions,’ by Mr. Watson 
Cheyne, in which he shows a somewhat rigid 
adherence to the technique of Listerism. The most 
recent method of preventing the entrance of micro- 
organisms—what is known as the aseptic method, in 
contradistinction to the antiseptic—is dismissed in a 
single paragraph, on the ground that the difficulties 
of securing asepsis of the wound in these circum- 
stances are so great that the surgeon cannot have 
any certainty as to his results. The aseptic system 
is now very largely followed both in Germany and 
in America; and though as yet it has not attained a 
very strong foothold in this country, it is being 
adopted by many of our surgeons as a distinct 
advance on the purely antiseptic methods, and thus 
justifies more consideration in a Treatise on Modern 
Surgery than is here given. The great difference 
between the two methods is that in the aseptic 
method everything which comes in contact with the 
wound is previously sterilised by heat—either by 
baking at a dry heat, by exposure to steam, or 
by boiling ; whilst the antiseptic method depends on 
germicidal lotions and chemicals to destroy what 
organisms may be present. Mr. Watson Cheyne 
agrees that the aseptic method is theoretically an 
ideal one, but thinks it practically impossible to 





carry out the necessary precautions satisfactorily. 
That these objections are by no means insuperable is 
shown in a book published by Schimmelbusch in 
German, and recently translated into English, in 
which the splendid results attained by this method 
in Von Bergmann’s Clinic are described at length, 
together with the details of his procedure. 

The longer articles form very complete treatises 
on the subjects under consideration, though the 
space devoted to them seems to be rather unequally 
distributed. Thus the articles on injuries and 
diseases of blood-vessels extend to nearly 160 pages, 
and that on fractures to over 150, both being some- 
what spun out; on the other hand, the articles on 
diseases of bone and on tumours have only 50 pages 
allotted to each, and the authors have evidently 
been so hampered by the limited space at their 
disposal that the lucidity of their contributions has 
somewhat suffered in consequence. The illustrations 
form one of the most attractive features of the 
volume; they are almost all original, and the ab- 
sence of the traditional borrowed diagrams, which 
have haunted the pages of surgical works for several 
generations, is very refreshing. Their value is also 
much increased by the fact that they are almost all 
taken from museum specimens, photographs, or 
living subjects, nearly every museum and hospital 
in London being laid under contribution. 

The editor has wisely decided to omit the details 
of operative surgery—a subject now large enough to 
require a treatise to itself—and thus more space is 
gained for a full discussion of symptoms and treat- 
ment, a point which is sure to appeal to the general 
practitioner. The book is very similar to the 
American Text-book of Surgery, and will, no doubt, 
fulfil the same object in this country which its 
American counterpart does in the United States— 
as the most modern, and at the same time most 
authoritative, treatise on all branches of the subject. 


“LIFE ACCORDING TO 
STYLE. 
CONVENTIONAL LiEs OF OUR CIVILISATION. By Max Nordau. 
Translated from the seventh German edition. London: 
Heinemann, 
THERE can be no doubt that the work before us— 
thanks to the remarkable success of “ Degeneration ” 
—is destined to find a wide circle of readers and not 
a few admirers. Its first effect, however, if it is 
read with the attention it merits, should be to put 
an end to the extraordinary and undeserved reputa- 
tion which its author seems to enjoy with a large 
section of the public for profound and original 
thought. “ Conventional Lies” is an earlier work 
by sdéme years than “ Degeneration,’ but the 
characteristic features of both books are the same. 
We find in both the same trenchant irony, the same 
skill in caricature, the same irate and vehement 
rhetoric ; but we look in both in vain for a sober 
and balanced estimate of society as it is, or for new 
and promising suggestions towards reform. Nordau’s 
defects of judgment and temper are indeed just 
those which are most fatal in a philosopher; his un- 
doubted gifts of rhetoric and sarcasm are those 
which might be the making of a satirist. His true 
place in literature is with the Swifts and the 
Juvenals, not with the Kants and the Aristotles. 
“Conventional Lies” is a sweeping and angry 
indictment of all the institutions and ideals of exist- 
ing society. Starting from the admitted existence 
of widespread social distress and disaffection, 
Nordau proceeds to trace all the countless evils 
of our modern civilisation back to the radical dis- 
agreement between the assumptions—religious, 
political and social—on which society as at present 
constituted is constructed and the natural con- 
ditions of a happy human life as revealed by 
physical science. All the current forms of religion, 
government and social life are based on beliefs 
which natural science refuses to sanction; hence 
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they are all conscious or unconscious lies. Abolish 
the lie, invest “ science” with complete control over 
public and private life, and the era of universal 
felicity will speedily dawn. So, at least, promises 
Dr. Nordau. 

The first thing that strikes one about the dismal 
picture drawn by Nordau of our existing civilisation 
is its glaring exaggeration. Like most pessimists, 
he seems constitutionally unable to see things in 
their true proportions. After reading his chapter 
on the “Economic Lie” you come away with the 
same impression that is produced by “ Independent 
Labour ” oratory, that the world is made up entirely 
of millionaires and out-of-works. In the same way 
every priest is an impostor, every politician a selfish 
adventurer, and, apparently, every married man an 
adulterer. And just as Nordau’s picture of society 
as it is contains none but the darkest tints, his fore- 
cast of the future is unrelieved brightness. After 
denouncing the whole machinery of society as worn 
out, because its working inevitably entails a certain 
amount of friction, he proposes, by readjusting a 
screw here and a lever there, to solve the problem of 
perpetual motion. 

Nordau's most striking characteristic is, however, 
that fanatical and exclusive devotion to the ideas 
of physical science which he shares with other 
prominent writers of to-day. His bias is most 
clearly seen in the chapters on the “Lie of Re- 
ligion” and the “Matrimonial Lie.” Religion and 
monogamous marriage, we are told, are incompatible 
with the scientific standpoint, for religion implies a 
Personal Creator, and science knows only of an 
eternity of matter. Lifelong monogamy again finds 
no support in the scientific observation of the habits 
of gregarious animals ; and for science man is one of 
these and nothing more. That means that the con- 
ceptions we require for the interpretation of a 
certain limited number of facts are declared ade- 
quate to explain the whole of existence ; whatever 
refuses to be so accounted for is complacently dis- 
missed as unreal, as a “conventional lie.” This is 
no struggle of fact against theory, or of the concrete 
and intelligible against the abstract and tran- 
scendental; it is devotion to an abstract theory 
carried to the length of seeing no limits to its 
applicability. When we are assured that the 
“natural” form of union for man and woman is 
one that terminates with the honeymoon, it is not 
to abstract metaphysics, but to the actual facts of 
human life that we appeal in reply. You cannot 
judge what is or what is not natural for man except 
on the basis of a comprehensive and unbiassed study 
of social history. And what is social history but 
the history of the absorption of the merely natural 
man in the “spiritual” man who forms permanent 
families and founds States and Churches? To see 
in man nothing but the “ gregarious animal” is to 
be voluntarily blind to all but an infinitesimal part 
of the facts of life. Nor is Max Nordau the only 
popular writer who can be justly reproached with 
such blindness. 

Probably the most valuable part of the book is 
just that section in which the author's “ scientific” 
prepossessions are least operative—the chapter on 
the “ Economic” lie. There is, indeed, nothing very 
novel in Nordau’s treatment of the subject, but 
there is justice as well as humour in his exposure of 
the speculative producer, and he has much to say 
that is worth consideration on the growing neglect 
of agriculture. The proposal that the State should 
undertake the entire control of the young through- 
out their school and university career is perhaps less 
extravagant than it looks, especially when we re- 
member that he would, by combining education 
with military service, set free a great portion of the 
army estimates for his purposes. The akolition of 
inheritance, which Nordau, like others before him, 
advocates, would probably do no more to bring the 
millennium about than the abandonment of religion 
and of monogamy. But, as a compensation, it would 
be “ scientific.” 





VEDIC INDIA. 
Vepic India. By Z. A. Ragozin. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


“ Vepic India” is a recent instalment of the series 
entitled “ The Story of the Nations,” which has won 
most deservedly a wide popularity, and this present 
addition appears in many respects worthy of that 
admirable series. It aims at setting forth “ Vedic 
India” as it is presented principally in its standard 
authority—the Rig-Veda, which means (the divine) 
knowledge set forth by the rechis, or priests. It 
is well known that this the most ancient of all the 
sacred books of India gives no countenance to 
idolatry, which is a later corruption of Vedic 
religion. Further, it almost entirely ignores ritual, 
consisting as it does chiefly of hymns and moral 
precepts. It condemns the vices of gambling, 
cheating, and drinking. It prescribes the duties 
of almsgiving, charity, and assigns a most 
honourable position to women. It protects the 
sanctity of home life and the sacredness of the 
marriage tie. It does not seem, however, quite clear 
whether the subsequent corruption of the original 
Rig-Veda by accretive traditions led to the cor- 
ruption of Indian life, morals, and manners, or 
whether the corruption of the latter brought about 
the corruption of the former. On one point, and 
that a most important one, it is evident that the 
Brahmans made what they held to be the Word 
of God of none effect by introducing the horrible 
custom of the suttee, or “ widow-burning,” which 
not only received no sanction from the Rig-Veda, 
but was utterly opposed to its spirit of gentleness 
and kindness, and was virtually denounced by its 
condemnation of cruelty in any form. The abolition 
of Indian “ widow-burning” is a remarkable verifica- 
tion of the adage that knowledge is power. It was 
the ignorance of the English authorities respecting 
the sacred books of India that led them in the first 
instance to tolerate widow-burning, informed as they 
were by the Brahmans that this inhuman custom 
had the sanction of their sacred books. When, how- 
ever, English Sanscrit scholars found in their studying 
the Rig-Veda (which the Brahmans profess to regard 
as the holiest and most authoritative in all their 
sacred literature) that vidhavas, or “ husbandless 
women,” were constantly mentioned as survivors of 
their husbands, and that widows were provided 
and legislated for in the earliest Vedic times, the 
authorities, armed with such knowledge, forbade 
the practice of the suttee, and proved that such a 
prohibition on their part was by no means a viola- 
tion of their original pledge not to interfere with 
the religion of the Hindus, but rather an enforced 
maintenance of it according to the teaching of their 
own sacred books. 

The earlier chapters of this interesting work 
are devoted to the geography and natural produc- 
tions of India and its various races, especially the 
Aryan. This is useful and helpful toward a clear 
conception of much which would be otherwise 
obscure in Vedic India. The composition, scope, 
and teaching of the Vedas, and their subsequent 
corrupt accretions, are fully and satisfactorily 
treated. An appendix is given to an interesting 
discussion of the story of the Flood in India, which 
reminds one of several points of similarity common 
to the details in the accounts recorded in the Chaldean 
tablets and the Book of Genesis. The whole volume 
is interspersed with bits of information which may 
be fairly labelled “Things not generally known” ; 
such, for example, as the following :—‘“ That tea 
should be a native of India, not of China, will 
probably be a surprise to many; yet it grows wild 
in Assam, where it sometimes reaches the size of a 
large tree, and which is the real home of the plant, 
whence it was introduced into China.” But, as 
regards the central subject of the book, the main 
impression left on the mind is that which has been 
summed up in a striking generalisation by Dr. 
Westcott, the learned Bishop of Durham. The 
native religions of India and China, as he has 
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said, are relrogressive in two ways—for the oldest 
portions of the Sacred Books are immeasurably the 
noblest in thought and the purest in aspiration, 
and, further, the later accretions of ritual have in 
each case finally overpowered the strivings after 
a personal and spiritual fellowship with God. 

Excellent as the work is, it is not without its 
blemishes, though they are comparatively trivial. 
Exception may be fairly taken to the part which the 
author plays as a philologist, when he leaves his 
Sanscrit, wherein he is evidently at home, and 
betakes himself to Latin and Greek, where he is 
clearly not quite up to date. He clings for example 
to the hackneyed derivation of “ pontifex "—from 
pons, a bridge, and facio, to make, instead of pompa 
and facio, “the maker of religious processions.” 
He tells us, too, that “ aroma originally, beyond a 
doubt, signified the peculiar fragrance of a ploughed 
field,” and so he connects it with the Greek aroura, 
a ploughed field, and not with the Sanscrit root, 
which means “to smell,” as the best authorities give 
it. Again, we are gravely informed that “ Latin 
and Greek (sic) call the sea—a highroad, pontos, 
pontus, from the same root as pons, pontis, a bridge.” 
Accredited philologists, however, take the Latin 
mare and the Greek thalassa as the normal designa- 
tions for the “sea” in its general sense, whilst they 
take the Latin pontus and the Greek pontos to 
denote the sea specifically as the deep sea, from the 
common root word benthos, which means depth. In 
the author's promised work on Brahmanical India we 
strongly advise him to leave Latin and Greek 
philology alone and to keep to what he knows 
best—the religion and the religious books of India. 
“Non omnia possumus omnes.” 


MORE NAVAL RECORDS. 


Lerrers or Srr Samvuet Hoop (Viscount Hoop) IN 
1781-2-3. Edited by David Hannay, for the Navy Records 
Society. 

Inpex To James’ Navat History. Prepared by C. G. 
Toogood ; edited by T. A. Brassey, for the Navy Records 
Society. 

Tue Navy Records Society is steadily making good 

the reason of its existence. It is but a few months 

since we had to review the “ State Papers relating to 
the Defeat of the Spanish Armada,” and we have 
already before us two volumes of the issue for the 
present year. Of these, the “ Index to James’ Naval 

History,’ which has been presented to the society by 

Mr. Brassey, the editor of the “ Naval Annual,” meets 

a want long felt by every student of the history of 

the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. Its value, 

of course, must depend on its completeness, the true 
test of which must be a work of time. We can only 
say that it appears to be very well done; that 
whenever we have tried it, the result has been 

satisfactory ; and that the name of the editor is a 

guarantee of its accuracy. In one point it may 

perhaps be thought to err from a too scrupulous 
exactness. The title-page refers it to the edition of 

1886. This is a little misleading. We believe that 

the history was stereotyped in 1860; and all subse- 

quent editions are identical. A more correct title 
would have referred it simply to the “edition in 
crown 8vo,” which has hitherto had no index at all. 

The original demy 8vo edition, which has an index, 

though a very imperfect one, has long been out of 

print. 

The “ Letters of Sir Samuel Hood” falls into a 
very different category. It is a genuine and im- 
portant contribution at once to the biography of 
Hood and to the naval history of the War of 
American Independence. The letters are for the 
most part private, written to a confidential friend, 
and give Hood's secret thoughts as to the conduct of 
the war by Rodney, Graves, Digby, and Pigot. He 
appears throughout in the character of a fault- 
finder. From the bitterness with which he speaks 
of Rodney, the commander-in-chief, Mr. Hannay has 
concluded that he detested him; and it is very 





certain that at this period of his life, Rodney—soured 
it may be, by undeserved slights and by pecuniary 
difficulties—did not aim at winning the affection 
of his subordinates. We can very well understand 
that Hood did not love his chief; but his criti- 
cisms, acrimonious as they are, appear to us rather 
the outcome of a feeling that golden opportunities 
were being lost, that the service was being botched, 
when things might have been very different if only 
he had been in command. Severe as his criticisms 
on Rodney are, they are not so bitter as those on 
Graves, on Digby, or on Pigot. The more important 
question is, Are they just? We think they are. 
Mr. Hannay rightly says, “ When Hood differs in 
opinion from Rodney, the result may be held to 
show that he was right. When he criticises Graves 
or Digby, the facts show that there was good ground 
for his condemnation.” The criticisms on Rodney’s 
conduct both at St. Eustatius and after the action 
of April 12th were not peculiar to Hood. Others 
have said the same, with less bitterness, it may be, 
certainly with less assurance, with less authority, 
but still have said it. It is impossible to doubt 
that if Rodney had been free from the debility 
and physical suffering which he owed more to 
his “ pleasant vices” than to his age, the results 
of the battle of Dominica would have been very 
different. ‘“ Had I,” wrote Hood, in the confidence 
of private friendship, “ had the honour of com- 
manding his Majesty's noble fleet, on the 12th, I 
may, without the imputation of much vanity, say 
the flag of England should now have graced the 
sterns of upwards of twenty sail of the enemy’s 
ships of the line.” It is very possible. That if 
Rodney had been killed in the moment of victory 
Hood would have made a better use of the advan- 
tage may be considered certain. As it was, he 
wrote—* Good God, not to avail himself of the 
manifest advantage his most complete victory gave 
him is not to be thought of with any degree of 
temper! We might as easily have taken the whole 
of the French fleet as we did the five sail.” 

It is, however, the criticism on Graves and the 
action of September 5th, 1781, that is the most 
important. In this is the instruction of a master, 
and—to the best of our belief—it is new. It has, 
indeed, been read in the manuscript by a few; but 
is now, for the first time, accessible to the public and 
the officers of our navy. The position is well known. 
Lord Cornwallis had taken up a post at York- 
town, and was there blockaded by a powerful French 
fleet lying in Lynnhaven Bay. Had Rodney been 
able to retain the command, it would never have got 
there; it would have been engaged and—we may 
believe—defeated, long before. Being there, Graves, 
who was in command and had been joined by Hood, 
appeared off the mouth of the Chesapeake, hoping to 
release Cornwallis. The French fleet, in very 
superior force, came out, stretched itself in line of 
battle, was attacked by Graves in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Fighting Instructions, and was not 
defeated. On the contrary, the advantage remained 
with the French. Graves retired; Cornwallis, left 
without support, was forced to surrender, and the 
colonies were lost. Hood points out that, as the 
French fleet was coming out, the van might and 
should have been demolished without the possibility 
of being supported by the rear ; and that, even after 
the battle, it was open to Graves to have slipped 
into the Chesapeake, anchored in Lynnhaven Bay, 
defied the French fleet, and relieved Cornwallis. 
When the manmuvre is explained to us, it appears 
eminently practicable ; and as it is exactly what Hood 
did at St. Kitts, only four months later, we may be 
quite sure that he could and would have done it in 
the Chesapeake, unless, indeed—as is most probable 
—he had previously demolished the French van and 
crushed the French rear. But the Fates willed it 
otherwise. Neither then, nor at any other time, was 
Hood to have the opportunity of showing to the 
world the manner of man he was; but, as we read 
these interesting pages, we are more than ever struck 
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with the suggestion that Hood’s ideas lived again 
and bore fruit in the career of Nelson. We owe 
much to the Navy Records Society ; the Society owes 
much to Mr. Hannay, for the publishing, for the 
editing this important volume. 


FICTION. 
JacosB NIEMAND. By Robert H. Sherard. London: Ward & 


Downey. 
Lapy Lovan. By Agnes Farrell. London: Hutchinson & Co. 
Joan Haste. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


YELLOW AND WHITE. 
John Lane. 


“ JACOB NIEMAND” is a capital story in which plot 
and character are both developed by a skilful hand, 
and there is novelty of treatment as well as of 
theme. A clergyman’s widow, Mrs. Caton by name, 
is living in a little house in the Lake District, and 
eking out her slender resources by letting her spare 
rooms to summer lodgers. Her husband, ruined by 
a cruel fraud, had committed suicide, leaving her 
with a son and daughter. The son is a selfish young 
ne’er-do-well. The daughter is the heroine of the 
story, and a very charming heroine, too. Life is very 
hard for poor Mrs, Caton and her daughter, and the 
good lady is almost at her wits’ end, when a 
mysterious stranger appears upon the scene, and be- 
comes the tenant of her spare rooms. This is Jacob 
Niemand. His appearance and his manners are alike 
peculiar, but he has plenty of money, and he spends 
it freely. Apparently he has dropped from the 
clouds into sequestered Ambleside. Of what is pass- 
ing in the outer world he knows nothing, and he is 
curiously ignorant regarding even the most import- 
ant events of the time. His manners at table are 
deplorable, and he has a love of retirement that 
suggests a long seclusion from his fellow-creatures. 
All this he seeks to explain by the statement that 
he was shipwrecked upon a desert island, with no 
other treasure, apparently, than Shakespeare's 
plays, which he seems to know by heart. 
Of course, the experienced reader at once substitutes 
Portland or Dartmoor for the desert island, and in 
doing so he is right. Jacob Niemand is, in short, a 
convict who has just completed twenty years of 
penal servitude. Why he comes to Mrs. Caton’s 
house, and there plays the part of a good providence, 
is a secret which the story reveals. It is a very 
touching story, rising at times almost to the height 
of tragedy. It is a very beautiful story also, and 
the reader lays it aside well satisfied with the for- 
tune which has brought him in contact with such a 
man as Jacob Niemand, and with the scenes amid 
which Jacob Niemand moves. 

“Lady Lovan” is another telling of the too- 
familiar tale of the unconventional female with a 
grievance. Lord Lovan was rich, and beautiful, and 
wicked. She was but a village maiden. Neverthe- 
less, she could beat his lordship with the foils at a 
fencing-match ; and apparently for this reason he 
determined to marry her. This was somewhat sur- 
prising, for Lord Lovan had a reputation for only 
meddling with other people’s marriages. He had 
many “friends” of the opposite sex, from duchesses 
downwards, and the history of his relations with 
them is recounted in these pages with an un- 
edifying fulness of detail. Yet he married the 
simple maiden whose father had shown his contempt 
for sound morality by marrying her mother at a 
registrar's office. This terrible lapse on the part of 
her parent—who was the author of several heterodox 
volumes—seems to have imbued the new Lady Lovan 
with a contempt for the marriage ceremony, no 
matter what its form might be. Apparently she 
reasoned that if so simple a ceremony as that over 
which a registrar presides constitutes a valid mar- 
riage, people might be just as well married without 
aby ceremony whatever. When, therefore, Lord 


By W. Carlton Dawe. London: 





Lovan, after a honeymoon of delirious bliss, deserts 
his wife, to follow fresh fancies, just as in former 
days he had deserted his numerous mistresses, Lady 
Lovan begins to speculate upon the old problem. 
Eventually she solves the difficulties of her position 
by handing over her child to its father, and going off 
to America with an old tutor who is a devoted 
student of her father’s writings, and who shares her 
peculiar views about marriage. We cannot say that 
“ Lady Lovan” is either an edifying or an artistic 
piece of work. 

*“ Joan Haste” is a conscientious piece of work, in 
which Mr. Rider Haggard, carefully avoiding the 
delightful impossibilities and plenteous bloodshed of 
“She” and “ Allan Quatermain,” reverts to the style 
of “Jess.” It is a love-story pure and simple, in 
which we read of the sad fortunes of a lovely maid, 
who loves not wisely, but too well, and has to bear 
an even heavier penalty than that with which the 
world ordinarily visits her offence. This girl, Joan 
Haste, by birth a lady, but robbed by death of her 
mother, and without knowledge of her father, is 
brought up in a country alehouse by a disreputable 
old aunt. A certain Mr. Levinger makes her aunt an 
allowance for her expenses, and exercises a quasi- 
guardianship over her. The proud soul of the girl is 
stung by the fact that her neighbours in the village 
know her to be nameless, and treat her with con- 
tempt. One of those neighbours is Mr. Samuel Rock, 
a crazy farmer of violent manners and avaricious 
mind, who adds to his other offences the crowning 
one of being a Dissenter. Dissenters, if we may 
judge from Mr. Rider Haggard’s description of this 
specimen of them, are savages of a lower grade even 
than those Africans whom he has described for us in 
other books. Also they are superstitious, like the 
fetish-worshippers of “ King Solomon’s Mines.” Mr. 
Samuel Rock loves the beautiful Joan Haste with 
passionate intensity, whilst she loathes him with all 
her heart. It is immediately after rejecting Samuel, 
not, apparently, for the first time, that Joan meets 
her fate, in the shape of Captain Graves, the son of 
an impoverished baronet whose encumbered estate 
is at the merey of Joan’s guardian, Mr. Levinger. 
The captain, instigated: by Joan, climbs the ruins 
of Ramborough Abbey, merely because she is such 
a pretty girl. His folly is punished when he falls 
from a lofty pinnacle, and sustains a compound 
fracture of the leg. Carried to the village alehouse, 
which is Joan's home, he is there nursed through a 
dangerous and tedious illness by the girl. He owes 
his life to her, and he pays the debt by seducing her. 
He is presented to us, however, as a high-minded 
man, who is quite prepared to marry Joan, if such a 
step should become necessary. Unfortunately, the 
state of the family fortunes makes it necessary that 
he should marry not Joan, but Mr. Levinger’s 
daughter, Emma, who is the real owner of the 
mortgages on his father’s estate. Joan loves the 
captain, and, rather than bring about his financial 
ruin by becoming his wife, she runs away to London 
and gets work in a shop. Presently she discovers 
that she is about to become a mother. She is seized 
with brain-fever, and nearly dies. During her ill- 
ness her kind-hearted landlady writes to Captain— 
now Sir Henry—Graves, and tells him of the girl's 
condition. Straightway he resolves to play the 
man, and to marry her, the family fortunes notwith- 
standing. But before he has time to carry his 
intention into effect his mother visits Joan, and 
implores her not to imperil her son's future by 
becoming his wife. Again Joan's love triumphs 
over every other consideration, and, in order to 
place herself absolutely beyond the reach of Sir 
Henry, she marries the man she detests, Samuel 
Rock. Sir Henry, who believes that she can never 
have really cared for him, consoles himself with 
Emma Levinger and her fortune. Finally, when 
Samuel Rock, having gone clean mad through 
jealousy, determines to murder the baronet, Joan, 
dressing herself up in man’s clothes, personates her 
old lover and is murdered in his place, “Joan 
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Haste,” it will be seen, is a distinctly tragical story. 
It is not less distinctly a reflection of another story 
equally tragical—to wit, “ Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” 
But there is a vast difference between the two novels. 
The passion and the pathos of Mr. Rider Haggard 
move us but feebly in comparison with the same 
features in Mr. Hardy's story. We give Mr. Haggard 
credit for high motives, and we must admit that he 
is a most conscientious workman ; but in this story 
he has tried to handle a theme that is beyond his 
grasp, and he has, in consequence, failed to win the 
success at which he aimed. 

Mr. Carlton Dawe, who is already known favour- 
ably by his Australian story “Mount Desolation,” 
has contributed to the “ Keynote Series” a remark- 
able little collection of short stories under the title 
of “Yellow and White.” They deal exclusively— 
too exclusively, as it seems to us—with the relations 
of white men and yellow women. The European in 
the Far East, if we may believe Mr. Carlton Dawe, 
has reached a freedom from conventional restraints 
to which he is a stranger in the West, and his first 
idea on entering the house of any Chinaman or 
Japanese who has a pretty wife is to make the 
woman his own. This is a sidelight upon one’s race 
that is not altogether pleasant; but, granting Mr. 
Dawe his theme, we are bound to do justice to the 
extreme cleverness and verisimilitude of his little 
sketches. Local colour and knowledge of human 
nature are equally prominent in them. 


SONGS OF THE NORTH. 


Sones oF THE Nortu. Vol.II. Edited by Harold Boulton. 
Malcolm Lawson. London: Cramer. 


Music by 


THE first volume of this work, published ten years ago, went 
through twelve editions. This is likely to have equal success, 
for it contains a number of very excellent Highland and Lowland 
songs, “ watered down” for drawing-room use. It were unfair 
to subject it to keen criticism. Parts of many of the songs are 
very old; the first few lines, for instance, of “‘ My Heart's in the 
Highlands,” “‘ The Flowers of the Forest,” “Ca’ the Ygwes to 
the Knowes ” (of which the refrain makes an exquisitely musical 
verse), ‘ Bessie Bell and Mary Gray ” (the version here given is 
a fearful production of Allan Ramsay’s, the arch-meddler and 
muddler of Scotch minstrelsy). Again, there is no real reason 
for ascribing “L’Adieu de Marie Stuart” (the foundation of 
Beranger’s well-known lines) to the Queen of Scots, or the 
“ Jolly Beggar” (why not keep its old name, “ The Gaberlunzie 
Man” ?) to her father. “My auld Mither” is misdescribed as 
an old border ballad ; “ her pipe and her cuppie o’ tea,” and many 
like touches, are far removed con the an style of such tradi- 
tional poetry; but enough of such fault-finding. There is many a 
thetic Highland air which Mr. Harold Boulton has rescued 
rom oblivion and neatly fitted to suitable verse; whilst richly- 
droll specimens of Lowland wit, as “The Cooper of Fife” and 
“Gie my Gown Room,” are here included. Bat few of the 
songs are by Burns, but they are of the very best, ‘and the com- 
pilers have wisely preferred to draw on obseurer sources. The 
thing suceeeds in bringing the scent of heather into the drawing- 
room, and is far above any other like work. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir seems difficult to believe that this year will not close without 
bringing round the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas Carlyle. Yet little more than fourteen years have rolled 
away since the world-wearied old moralist was called, to his own 
unspeakable relief, to lay down the burden of an existence which 
loneliness and length of days had well-nigh rendered insupport- 
able. The old house at Chelsea, which was the scene of much 
exalted fellowship, as well as of strenuous intellectual toil con- 
tinued for more than forty years, now truly an historic place, has 
at length been rescued from sacrilegious hands, and henceforth 
will remain — the literary shrines of London. Carlyle’s 
own comment on this extraordinary fact would be worth a cart- 





* Taovents on Lire. By Thomas Carlyle. Selected by Robert Duncan. 
Portrait.—Fieurz Drawine anp Composition. By Richard G. 
Hatton, Author of ‘‘A Text-Book of Elementary Design.” 
Numerous Illustrations. London: Chapman & Hall. 

Tae Princess or Watzes. A Biographical Sketch. By Mary Spencer 
Warren. Illustrated. London : Gocnne Newnes, Limited. 

Barris Brraps. By W. H. Hudson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S. Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations. ndon and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 





load of descriptive reporting ; but he is bayond the irony of the 
situation, and it is on that the small house with which he was 
well content, and where he led in noble simplicity the intellectual 
life, should be rescued to make its silent protest against the 
restless luxury and display of a frivolous generation. That 
little house will doubtless become a place of pilgrimage through 
all the wide spaces of the coming century; and since there are 
sermons in stones, it will continue to preach the much-needed 
gospel of frugality, self-help, and moral independence. One of 
Carlyle's admirers, Mr. Robert Duncan, has compiled, in view of 
the approaching centenary, a volume containing upwards of a 
hundred selected passages—never more than a page, and often 
less—from “Sartor Resartus,” “Frederick the Great,” “The 
French Revolution,” “‘ Past and Present,” “The Life of John 
Sterling,” to say nothing of deep-sea moralisings gathered ont of 
essays, reminiscences, and latter-day pamphlets. In this book of 
“ Thoughts on Life” Carlyle seems to stand like an incarnate 
conscience to rebuke, exhort, encourage, and inspire those who 
are not too wise in their own conceit to take a master and have 
done with doubt. Carlyle’s profound faith in the majesty and 
supremacy of moral law; his allegiance to the unseen things 
which cannot be shaken; his contempt, as full of insight as of 
satire, for the pomps and vanities of life, their brave show not- 
withstanding; his impassioned plea on behalf of such old-fashioned 
virtues as 5 and self-control, gleam from the passing page, 
and speak with the authority, not of the scribe, but the prophet 
to the common heart. There is an exceptionally fine photo- 
gravure portrait, which alone is worth the price of the volume. 
Mr. Richard Hatton in “ Figure Drawing and Composition ” 
gives a number of hints and suggestions for the use of students 
in their attempt to do justice to the symmetry of the human form. 
The book does not claim to be an academical treatise on artistic 
anatomy, but it is, nevertheless, full of anatomical facts as well 
as of the wisdom of the studio. This luminous and detailed 
exposition of the most approved methods of drawing, though 
written for professional students, is happily not over-burdened 
with technical terms. There is truth in the view that 
books cannot to an art-student stand in the place of personal 
effort and research, for nothing is really of value to such 
beginners until they have practically, as Mr. Hatton puts 
it, rediscovered it for themselves. As the work of an 
expert, and as a book, moreover, which is full of ideas, 
this manual ought to win wide acceptance. The following 
passage may be left to speak for itself :—‘* The principle of art 
requires, I am sure, as much the training of our moral nature as 
the training of hand and eye. Principles of art are based 
on that moral substratum upon which all character is built. 
The artist must do things which please himself, and must throw 
to the winds the monarchistic principle of doing what is ap- 
sroved or by law established. fe our first precept must be to 
M0 as we like, and to please ourselves, our second must be to 
— all things in such a spirit as to do full justice to their 
delicacy of construction or beauty of form. Warned by the 
Selective Idealism with which the century opened, oa the 
Romanticism which followed it, the Realists of to-day pursue 
actuality with sometimes an unwillingness to see delicacy and 
beauty where they exist. They know only too well the error 
and danger of looking at Nature through rose-tinted or green 
spectacles; and they would rather be accused of nasty Realism 
than prettiness. Idealism must be left for those who can idealise, 
or rather for those whose thought metamorphoses their work 
into ideal forms; but the only sure ground for the student is 
Actualism with willingness to see delicacy of construction and 
beauty of form. The true idealist never knows that he idealises. 
Those who portray that which is not before them run the risk 
of falling below Realism ; but if the fruits of this effort of 
imagination be worth more than the loss of Realism entailed, the 
effort is justified.” There are many admirable illustrations in 
the volume, and all of them are of a kind which conscientious 
students will value on account of their practical suggestiveness. 
There has just been published a biographical sketch of 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, which gives a simple but in- 
teresting account of the home-life and personal characteristics of 
the wife of the Heir-Apparent. The position and duties of the 
Princess in London society are described by Mrs. Spencer 
Warren with brevity and good taste, though scarcely with 
special knowledge. This is followed by a more detailed account 
of the life of the Royal household at Sandringham, and many 
incidents are given, trivial perhaps in themselves, but always 
= of that kindliness and consideration for others for 
which the Princess is proverbial. The following incident 
searcely needs comment, and we need only add that it does not 
stand alone in the pleasing record: “One day, while walking 
with one of her ladies in the lanes, she met an old woman 
weeping bitterly, and tottering under a load of packages. Op 
inquiry it appeared she was a carrier, and made her living 
by shopping and doing errands in the market-town for the 
country people. ‘But the weight is too heavy at your age,” 
said the Princess. ‘Yes, you’re right, ma’am. I'll have to 
give it up; and if I give it up, I'll starve. Jack carried them 
for me—my boy, ma‘am.’ ‘And where is he now?’ ‘Jack? 
He’s dead! Oh, he’s dead,’ the old woman cried, wildly. The 
Princess, without a word, hurried on, drawing her veil over her 
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face to hide her tears. A few days later a neat little cart and a 
stout donkey were brought to the old carrier’s door. She now 
travels with them to and fro, making a comfortable living, and 
has never been told the rank of the friend who has tried to 
make her life easier for the sake of her dead boy.” Not the 
least interesting feature of the book are the portraits of her 
Royal Highness from her girlhood at the Court of Copenhagen 
to the present time. The views of rooms in the palaces per- 
ceptibly heighten the realistic impression of a narrative which is 
written with judgment and skill. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson justly claims, at the outset of his 
admirable treatise on ‘“ British Birds” that the plan which 
he had adopted in the descriptive portion of the wosk ssesses 
at least the merit of simplicity. He gives, first of all, a brief 
account of the appearance, notes, and habits of all the species 
that reside permanently or for a portion of each year within the 
limits of the British eg The accidental strag, lers, with 
the irregular or occasional visitors, have been ine uded, but 
have not been described in tliese pages. The order in which the 
species are placed is that of Sclater, based on Huxley’s classifi- 
cation, and is, in fact, the arrangement which has been adopted 
in the official list of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Mr. 
Hudson thinks that that list contains the names of too many 
alien birds, and he holds that it is a mistake for ornithologists 
to claim as British birds any species of which one or even two or 
three specimens have been found in a wild state within the limits 
of the United Kingdom. His own view is that there are in 
round numbers about two hundred different kinds of British 
birds, and certainly not more than two hundred and ten. 
Ornithologists have claimed too many birds as occasional visit- 
ants; and apart from mere accidental stragglers or birds which 
have been driven out of their course by the winds—the waifs and 
strays of the skies—the number is not more than fifty-five or 
sixty species. The book describes the anatomy of a bird and the 
principles of classification, and it then gives a detailed and sin- 
gularly clear description of each species; in most cases this is 
accompanied by text illustrations. There are also a few full-page 
coloured plates of great artistic merit of the eagle, bittern, gold- 
finch, ptarmigan, tern, and other birds. This manual does not, 
of course, render an ‘appeal to the standard work of Farrell, 
Seebohm, and Saunders superfluous, at all events to more 
alvanced students; but it would be difficult to name a more 
vlmirable or indeed authoritative exposition within moderate 
compass of the whole subject. 
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MR. GOULD’S CARTOONS. 
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The DaILy News says: 
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any Booksellers’, Newsagents’, a 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION } 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPA 
will publish in 


MONTHLY PARTS, 


A Superb Artistic Album of Vie 
of London and Its Environs, 
under the Title of 


THE 


QUEEN'S LONDO 


382 Pages of Views in each Part. 


PART 1 ready AUGUST 26. 


price Gd, 


To be completed in 12 Parts. 


{OR many months past Messrs. Cassett & Company } 
had in preparation a magnificent Album of Photogra; 
Scenes of the Metropolis and its Neighbourhood, and th 
arrangements being now completed, they are in a position 
commence the issue forthwith. 


The Publishers have much gratification in stating that H 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been graciously pleased to a 
the dedication of the work. 


The superb fine-art character of “THE QUEE) 
LONDON ” will give it a position immeasurably superior 
any similar work on the subject. 


One important feature of “ THE QUEEN’S LONDO! 
is that it will be less cumbrous than the ordinary “ portfol 
which have deluged the land, and of which the public 
rapidly becoming weary. 


The size adopted for “ THE QUEEN’S LONDON” « 
ample scope for the perfect rendering of the pictures, and 
at the same time, such that the work will form a sumptu 
convenient, and beautiful table book. 


The text at the foot of each picture gives just the infor 
tion which will enable the reader to fully appreciate the il 
tration. A rich fine-art paper with a creamy surface, spec 
fitted for giving the best results from the carefully-prep 
blocks, has been adopted. 


Thus “ THE QUEEN’S LONDON” will exhibit, | 
unrivalled series of views, the greatest city in the world in 
its phases—from Windsor to Gravesend, and from Watford 
Epsom, and will form a unique record of London in the ! 
of Her Majesty such as has never been prepared of any 
in the world. 
and all Books«l: 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep ; 
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HEAD MISTRESS of the Norwich High School, and Madat 
WORMS have a comfortable EDUCATIONAL HOME for EL 
GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special prepa 
for University Examinations. ‘Thorough Conversational French and 6* 
—CHAMP FLEURI. Adiss Wills is in England. Address for inter 
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